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I 

THE  FOXFIELDERS  AT  SCHOOL 
I 

FOXFIELD  FIRST  DAYS  OF  SCHOOL 

“  Well,  I  mils’  be  goin’,”  says  Mis’  Rice  for  the  fifth  or 
sixth  time,  making  a  pass  at  her  pail  of  berries,  and  yet  not 
quite  rising  from  her  chair  on  Mis’  Tyler’s  stoop.  “  The  men 
folks  ’ll  be  wantin’  their-  supper.” 

Mrs.  Tyler  protests,  tho  with  no  great  vehemence :  “  Oh, 
don’t  ye  be  in  sech  a  hurry!  ’Tain’t  quarter  past  four  yit, 
an’  ye  don’t  need  to  git  supper  on  till  after  five”;  and  then, 
after  a  decent  pause,  during  which  Mrs.  Rice  continues  to  sit 
with  shoulders  forward  and  arms  dangling  by  her  knees : 

“  Who’s  a-goin’  to  be  teacher  next  winter?  ” 

Foxfield  is  one  of  the  Middle  West  country  hamlets  of  days 
gone  by,  founded  seventy-five  years  ago  by  New  Yorkers  and 
New  Englanders,  and  at  the  time  of  which  I  write  still  dwelt 
in  by  pioneers  grown  gray  and  wise. 

When  Mrs.  Rice  says  “  Well,  I  mus’  be  goin’  ”  the  first  time, 
every  one  knows — at  least,  every  one  in  Foxfield — that  it  will 
be  an  hour  before  she  really  does  go;  and  that  the  last  sermon 
and  its  preacher,  the  current  courtships,  the  coming  social,  the 
weather,  and  various  other  stock  topics  of  Foxfield  conversa¬ 
tion,  will  all  have  to  be  discust  before  the  call  is  over. 

The  Foxfield  school  and  its  teachers,  past,  present,  and  to 
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come,  constitute  one  of  the  universal  resources  of  Foxfield 
society.  From  school  meeting  in  July  until  late  in  the  sum¬ 
mer,  “Who’s  a-goin’  to  be  teacher  this  winter?”  is  a  cus¬ 
tomary  salutation  among  younger  Foxfielders,  and  to  their 
elders  an  ever  present  help  in  times  of  conversational  trouble. 

“  Some  says  we’re  goin’  to  have  Wood  ag’in,”  says  Mis’ 
Rice.  “  They  say  he  give  good  satisfaction  las’  winter.  I 
know  my  boys  never  learned  so  much  before  ’s  they  did  o' 
Wood,  an’  I  hope  they’ll  let  him  have  it.  Don’t  you.  Mis’ 
Tyler?” 

When  the  question  as  to  the  identity  of  the  teacher  is  ren¬ 
dered  superfluous  thru  actual  engagement  of  one  by  Uncle 
Eli  White,  the  clerk,  its  place  is  promptly  taken  by  another 
which  is  equally  serviceable  and  equally  interesting,  as  having 
the  same  speculative  quality :  “  What  kind  of  a  teacher  you 
s’pose  he’s  a-goin’  to  make  ?  ”  And  after  the  winter  term 
really  begins,  “  How  do  you  like  the  teacher  this  term?  ”  and 
“  What  kind  of  a  school  ’re  we  havin’  this  winter?  ”  are  asked 
and  answered  until  the  time  comes  to  ask  and  answer  the 
logically  succeeding  tho  much  less  important  question,  “  Who’s 
a-goin’  to  be  teacher  this  summer  ?  ” 

Five  months’  winter  term,  and  three  months’  summer,  is  the 
educational  policy  of  Foxfield,  with  a  man  teacher  for  the 
former  and  a  woman  for  the  latter.  This  explains  why  the 
term  from  October  to  March  is  so  much  more  absorbing  as 
a  topic  of  conversation  than  the  term  from  April  to  July.  The 
latter,  with  its  change  of  sex  in  teacher,  its  decrease  in  the 
number  of  Big  Boys  and  Big  Girls,  and  its  increase  in  Little 
Boys  and  Little  Girls,  is  a  sort  of  pale  and  bloodless  imitation 
of  the  former,  and  counts  only  because  everything  in  Foxfield 
counts. 

Both  of  the  Foxfield  schoolhouses  are  still  standing — the 
ancient  and  original  building  which  was  outgrown,  and  the 
somewhat  larger  one  of  brick  which  took  its  place  when  the 
older  one  was  moved  from  Old  Put’s  corner  to  the  edge  of  the 
terrace  near  the  church,  forty  rods  north. 

The  older  schoolhouse  was  all  of  wood.  For  one  summer 
after  its  removal,  it  fulfilled  on  the  new  site  its  old  function, 
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then  became  a  sort  of  Town  Hall  and  meeting-place  for  the 
Good  Templars,  the  Temple  of  Honor,  lectures,  socials,  and 
nigger  shows,  until  it  was  again  moved,  this  time  a  few  rods 
back  from  the  road,  and  became  the  residence  of  Uncle  Thanel 
and  Aunt  Franciska,  who  still  delight  in  aiding  the  Foxfield 
imagination  to  picture  the  life  it  sheltered  in  the  days  gone 
by.  It  had  rough  wooden  benches,  and  desks  half  carv’ed  and 
whittled  away,  and  a  heavy  old  box  stove  which  took  sticks 
of  half  cord  wood  length  and  gave  forth  a  lusty  radiation.  You 
stood  up  to  it  in  company  with  a  half  score  other  boys,  all 
with  one  water-soaked  boot  outstretched  toward  its  red-hot 
surface,  and  half-turned  faces  screened  from  the  heat  by  one 
hand. 

As  the  time  for  school  to  begin  approaches,  there  is  con¬ 
siderable  nervousness  about  the  right  of  way  in  the  choice  of 
seats.  The  Foxfield  teachers  in  the  main  pursue  a  policy  of 
laisses-faire  in  this  respect.  It  is  generally  understood  that 
the  Big  Boys  are  to  have  the  back  seats,  and  they  are  left  to 
settle  that  among  themselves;  but  that  makes  the  problem 
only  a  little  less  difficult.  For  the  great  mass  of  the  smaller 
among  the  seventy-five  boys  and  girls  who  crowd  the  seats 
of  Foxfield  District  School  No.  4,  the  question  is  absorbing. 

“  Where  you  goin’  to  set  ?  ”  is  the  usual  greeting  for  weeks 
beforehand  among  the  lesser  boys ;  Tm  a-goin’  to  set  in  one 
of  the  cross  seats.” 

You  know  that  is  mere  wind,  and  retort: 

“  Who  said  so  ?  ” 

**  I  said  so,  that’s  who  said  so,  if  you  want  to  know,”  comes 
the  answer. 

“  Huh !  Well,  I  guess  you  hain’t !  S’pose  any  of  us  little 
fellers  ’ll  git  a  chance  at  one  o’  them  seats?  Well,  I  g^ess 
not!  Them’s  fur  such  fellers  as  Paintbrush  and  Washtub  and 
Luny  Faulkner.” 

The  cross  seats  are  the  gems  of  all.  They  are  in  the  corners 
farthest  from  the  teacher,  and  face  each  other,  with  the  stove 
in  the  big  space  between  them.  From  them  the  whole  school 
may  be  surveyed,  and  when  the  door  is  opened,  a  vista  may  be 
had  of  the  out-of-doors,  too.  They  are  seats  of  dignity,  and 
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usually  occupied  by  the  trustworthy;  those  who  sit  in  them 
are  accorded  the  privilege  of  going  out  or  to  the  dictionary 
without  asking  permission. 

There  are  cross  seats  on  the  platform,  too,  but  these,  it  goes 
without  saying,  are  not  desirable,  as  being  elevated,  too  near 
the  teacher,  and  in  plain  view  of  all  the  school.  And  besides, 
they  are  near  the  blackboard,  and  the  chalk  dust  makes  you 
cough  and  sneeze  beyond  what  you  really  enjoy.  The  slight 
compensation  of  being  able,  without  much  danger  of  incur¬ 
ring  suspicion,  to  sneeze  for  the  amusement  of  your  little 
comrades  in  the  vicinity  is  hardly  sufficient  to  make  the  loca¬ 
tion  enyiable. 

Then  there  are  the  side  seats — the  long  board  benches  with 
adjustable  wooden  supports,  extending  the  whole  length  of 
the  room,  under  the  windows.  The  side  seats  are  deskless,  and 
usually  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  little  German  boys  who  come  late 
in  the  term,  after  the  tyranny  of  corn  husking  and  the  picking 
up  of  potatoes  is  over,  and  whose  only  hope  of  a  better  seat 
lu'S  in  the  misbehavior  of  other  boys,  who  may  be  given  the 
side  seats  as  punishment. 

The  side  seats  have,  nevertheless,  some  advantages  which 
are  not  to  be  despised.  It  is  easy  to  rise  from  them  for  a 
glimpse  over  your  shoulder  out  of  the  window.  Your  seat 
is  movable,  too,  so  to  speak:  the  limits  of  your  proper  place 
are  vague  and  easily  forgotten  by  the  teacher,  and  after  a 
little  cultivation  of  judgment  you  can  slide  back  and  forth  a 
space  of  eight  or  ten  feet  without  attracting  much  attention. 

Besides,  there  is  the  chance  of  a  little  excitement  now  and 
then  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  interminable  school  hours. 
The  side  seats  are  so  constructed  with  the  wooden  supports 
I  mentioned  that  they  may  be  let  down  for  the  sweeping  of 
the  room,  and  sometimes,  at  a  dramatic  moment,  they  come 
down  of  themselves — to  the  mingled  terror  and  delight  of  the 
little  Foxfielders  on  them,  and  to  the  nwmingled  delight  of  the 
rest  of  the  room,  who  are  always  on  the  lookout  for  an  excuse 
to  “  laugh  out  loud.”  When,  after  the  first  term  or  two  in  the 
new  schoolhouse  which  contains  the  side  seats,  the  Big  Boys 
who  are  usually  responsible  for  the  accident  become  sophisti- 
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cated  and  no  longer  study  hard  and  look  painfully  conscious 
after  the  mishap,  but  laugh  unembarrassed  with  the  rest,  ac¬ 
cidents  become  so  frequent  that  the  fascination  of  the  side 
seats  grows  beyond  all  measure,  and  teachers  are  obliged  to 
resort  to  other  means  for  the  penalization  of  little  Fox- 
fielders, 

Time  brings  other  knowledge,  too.  After  a  year  or  two, 
if  you  come  to  an  agreement  regarding  where  you  were  going 
to  sit,  and  feel  apprehensive  of  failure,  you  can  go  up  early 
the  first  day  of  school,  or  even  the  day  before,  pull  down  one 
of  the  top  windows,  climb  over  it,  and  preempt  your  claim, 
so  to  speak,  unfastening  the  lower  window  for  some  Big  Boy 
in  return  for  the  boost  he  gives  you,  and  his  support  of  your 
claim  before  the  other  boys,  and  his  general  sanction  of  an 
act  not  wholly  divested  in  your  mind  of  the  idea  of  felony. 
Thus  is  allayed  in  some  small  measure  the  irritation  among 
both  the  Little  Boys  and  the  Big  Boys  of  the  Foxfield  school. 
As  for  the  girls,  they  had  not  yet  become  possest  of  the  idea 
that  coeducation  (a  name  they  didn’t  use,  and  had  never  heard 
of)  meant  that  they  had  to  do  everything  the  boys  did.  They 
took  a  great  deal  more  interest  in  where  the  boys  sat  than 
they  did  in  their  own  seating  problems. 

Foxfield  had  no  kindergarten,  and  up  to  a  comparatively  re¬ 
cent  day  had  never  even  heard  of  the  institution,  except  thru 
Aunt  Franciska,  who  in  her  Swiss  childhood  was  one  of  the 
original  charges  of  the  great  Froebel,  and  is  very  proud  of  it, 
and  will  tell  you  by  the  hour  of  the  time  the  National  Edu¬ 
cation  Association  at  its  Great  Plains  meeting  made  her 
its  guest  of  honor;  but  it  p>ossest  no  mean  substitute  for  it. 
The  little  six-year-old  Foxfielder  was  rare  who  came  to  school 
his  first  morning  wholly  uninstructed.  It  was  a  matter  of  both 
enjoyment  and  pride  with  Foxfield  fathers  and  mothers  to 
teach  the  baby  his  letters  and  simple  words,  and  all  manner 
of  “  cute  things,”  and  a  matter  of  rivalry  between  Foxfield 
Big  Brothers  and  Big  Sisters  to  have  little  brother  prepared 
to  surprize  the  teacher  and  the  school  by  his  forwardness. 

Such  a  little  Foxfielder  I  myself  once  knew.  When  last 
I  visited  the  old  home,  I  could  see  him  in  imagination.  I 
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saw  him  come  downstairs,  stumbling  and  sleepy-eyed,  wash 
his  face  at  the  old  sink,  rapidly  take  on  brightness  of  face  as 
he  ate  his  bread-and-butter  and  berries,  and  come  expectant 
into  the  front  room  where  his  mother  in  the  dusting-cap  was 
sweeping.  I  could  feel  the  fresh,  cool  breeze  fan  thru  the 
clean,  sunny  room,  see  the  mother  pause  in  her  work,  sit  down 
and  draw  him  to  her  knee,  the  broom  resting  at  her  side,  and 
open  the  old  Sanders’  Pictorial  primer  at  the  picture  of  the 
girl  and  the  bird,  and  hear  him  read : 

LESSON  XXXIV 

JANE  AND  HER  BIRD 

Jane  has  a  tame  bird. 

See,  the  bird  sits  on  her  hand, 
and  puts  his  bill  to  her  face. 

Her  aunt  gave  her  the  bird,  and 
a  cage  to  keep  it  from  the  cat. 

The  name  of  the  bird  is  Dick. 

When  Jane  says  Dick,  Dick,  the 
bird  will  fly  up  and  sing  for 
her.  Can  you  sing? 

Jane  is  a  good  girl,  and  she  is 
kind  to  her  bird. 

Or  it  is  the  lesson  about  the  sly  old  fox : 

See  the  sly  fox. 

He  has  an  old  hen. 

He  can  eat  the  hen. 

Is  the  fox  shy  too? 

Oh,  see  how  he  can  run. 

Now  he  can  run  off  to  his  den; 


or  perhaps  it  is 

LESSON  LVIII 

LITTLE  MARY  GOING  TO  SCHOOL 

1 .  O  mother !  may  I  go  to  school 

With  brother  Charles  to-day? 

The  air  is  very  soft  and  cool : 

Do,  mother,  say  I  may. 

2.  Well,  little  Mary,  you  may  go 

If  you  will  be  quite  still: 

’Tis  wrong  to  make  a  noise,  you  know ; 
I  do  not  think  you  will. 
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’  3.  Yes,  mother,  I  will  try  and  be,  ' 

Oh !  very  good  indeed : 

I’ll  take  the  book  you  gave  to  me,,^ 

And  all  the  letters  read. 

' 

,  The  odor  of  the  dusting-apron,  the  bright  freshness  of  the 
old  rag  carpet,  the  softness  of  the  breeze  that  blew  from  the 
open  front  door  across  to  the  raised  back  window  that  lookt 
on  the  croquet  ground,  the  delight  at  the  word  of  praise  and 
the  pat  on  the  head,  the  warmth  of  the  sunlit  veranda.;  floor 
on  his  feet,  and  the  scent  of  the  white  clover  in  the  front  yard 
as  he  dashed  out — all  these  I  saw  and  felt  as  if  I  had  last 
seen  and  felt  them  not  thirty-five  years  before,  but  a  day. 

And  then  I  saw  him  with  slate  and  First  Reader  and  shining 
dinner  pail,  trudging  the  half-mile  over  the  hill  to  the  school- 
house,  bravely  at  first,  but  losing  courage  every  step  as  it  came 
into  sight,  until  at  the  hickory,  ten  rods  from  his  destination, 
he  stopped,  with  beating  heart  and  abashed  face.  I  saw  Big 
Boys  and  Big  Girls  gather  about  him,  and  with  kindly  persua¬ 
sion  try  to  strengthen  his  spirit,  and  heard  the  bell  ring,  and 
saw  them  at  the  summons  one  by  one  reluctantly  leave  him 
there,  with  chubby  little  arms  clasping  the  hickory,  and  round 
eyes  dropping  big  tears.  If  you  have  ever  lived  in  Foxfield, 
I  do  not  need  to  tell  you  of  the  tortures  of  bashfulness. 

I  saw  him  go  home,  treading  soberly  thru  the  front  yard 
and  into  the  open  door  of  the  front  room,  and  heard  his 
mother’s  surprized  greeting,  and  his  halting  explanation  as 
she  sat  down  and  rocked  him  in  the  old  armchair  with  the 
calico-covered  back,  and  felt  his  mingled  joy  and  regret  as 
she  assured  him  that  he  should  stay  at  home  until  next  sum¬ 
mer’s  term,  and  I  thought  I  understood  for  the  first  time  the 
source  of  her  ready  compliance — for  now  I  had  children  of 
my  own. 

I  saw  him  continue  the  readings  at  his  mother’s  knee;  and 
the  next  April,  I  saw  him  set  out  again — now  with  slate  and 
shining  dinner  pail  and  Second  Reader.  This  time  he  marches 
boldly  into  the  old  schoolhouse,  sets  the  shining  dinner  pail 
on  the  lowest  of  the  four  shelves  in  the  wall  on  the  boys’ 
side — it  is  all  he  can  do  to  reach  it — puts  his  book  and  slate 
in  a  desk,  and  runs  out  to  play. 
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It  is  ball  that  he  plays — I  can’t  remember  when  he  didn’t 
know  how  to  play  it;  every  Foxfielder  knew  it  from  the  cradle 
— and  he  plunges  into  the  game  with  all  his  might,  with  intent 
to  crush  out  the  diffidence  ever  rising  at  thought  of  the  com¬ 
ing  ordeal.  When  Addie  Morley  appears  in  the  doorway  and 
rings  the  bell,  he  starts  unhesitatingly  on  a  run;  the  momen¬ 
tum  carries  him  into  the  entry  to  the  hat-pegs  and  thence  to 
the  mutilated  old  desk  of  his  choice  before  the  flood  of  his 
fear  has  time  to  overwhelm  him.  At  the  appropriate  time, 
with  something  of  surprize  to  himself,  he  finds  himself  rising 
from  the  front  seat  before  the  teacher,  and  with  no  special 
fright,  or  even  embarrassment,  reading  about  True  Duncan: 

“Page  one  hundred  twenty-two;  lesson  fifty-four;  True 
Duncan  ; 

1.  Duncan  was  the  name  of  a  little 
boy  who  lived  next  door  to  Mr.  Cole, 
his  teacher.  He  was  called  by  his 
school-mates,  ‘True  Duncan;’  be¬ 
cause  he  would  never  tell  a  lie.” 

That  summer  saw  the  last  term  of  school  in  the  old  school- 
house.  The  next  winter  the  new  one  was  ready — larger,  of 
brick,  with  more  generous  windows,  and  with  a  new  stove, 
upright,  this  time,  and  called  The  Forest  King,  but  still  for 
wood,  like  the  old  one.  Its  blackboard  is  large,  and  beauti¬ 
fully  black,  the  platform  before  it  is  a  foot  high  and  has  an 
elaborate  desk  for  the  teacher  on  it,  and  all  the  walls  are 
immaculate. 

And  the  new  desks !  all  varnished,  and  equipped  with  sunken 
ink-wells  of  glass,  and  with  tops  that  fold  and  lock.  What 
marvels  of  newness  everywhere ! 

“You  dassent  scratch  these  here  desks!’’  says  Coonrod 
Schmitt,  the  first  day  of  school,  as  he  and  his  comrades  are 
enjoying  the  seats  before  the  bell  rings.  “If  you  do,’’  he 
continues,  oracularly,  “  you  haf  to  pay.  You  scratch  dis 
long  ” — indicating  with  two  dirt-scaled  fingers — “  and  you  haf 
to  pay  ten  cents;  you  scratch  dis  fur” — again  indicating — 
“  and  you  haf  to  pay  twenty-fi’  cents.” 

A  solemn  silence  falls  on  the  little  knot  leaning  about  him; 
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how  the  hard  conditions  are  to  be  met  is  a  question  to  induce 
despair. 


II 

OLD  WOOD 

It  is  Friday  afternoon  in  the  Foxfield  school,  after  recess. 
Your  books  are  packed  away,  the  desk  is  let  down,  and  you 
sit  upright  in  your  seat,  with  arms  folded  and  eyes  to  the 
front.  There  is  going  to  be  speakin’.  This  is  one  of  Old 
Wood’s  innovations;  Old  Wood  is  great  on  what  are  known 
in  Foxfield  as  the  “  extries.”  There  are  two  or  three  visitors 
in — Mis’  Randall,  perhaps,  to  show  off  her  new  silk  dress; 
or  Aunt  Franciska,  to  hear  Allen’s  “  piece.” 

Speaking  is  not  easy  for  the  Foxfield  youth,  especially  the 
smaller  ones;  they  endure  agonies  of  embarrassment  and 
fright,  and  their  obedience  to  Old  Wood  on  these  occasions 
is  great  proof  of  his  wonderful  authority.  Some  of  them 
forget  their  pieces  absolutely,  spend  a  minute  or  two  in  alter¬ 
nate  grave  attempt  to  remember  and  giggles  to  relieve  the 
painful  situation,  and  give  up;  some,  on  reaching  the  plat¬ 
form,  turn  around  and  make  a  jerky  little  bow,  have  a  quick 
catching  of  breath,  stop  short  in  a  paralysis  of  terror,  throw 
up  an  arm  before  their  face,  and  burst  into  hearty  tears;  some, 
in  equally  unexpected  manner,  burst  into  silly  laughter,  stop' 
suddenly  and  become  exaggeratedly  sober,  and  go  off  again 
into  laughter ;  some  relieve  their  embarrassment,  or  try  to,  by 
swinging  to  and  fro,  some  by  clasping  hands  alternately  be¬ 
hind  and  before  them,  some  by  coughing  and  clearing  their 
throats,  some  by  carefully  trying  to  arrange  hair  which  at 
other  times  they  never  think  of  setting  in  order,  and  some  by 
running  the  whole  length  of  their  arms,  first  one  and  then  the 
other,  from  elbow  to  finger  tip,  across  their  noses,  giving  you 
two  lines  of  the  piece  as  the  first  arm  is  drawn  across,  and 
two  more  as  the  second  makes  its  progress. 

There  are  only  one  or  two  in  the  whole  Foxfield  school 
who  have  a  reputation  for  “  speakin’  pieces.”  Allen  Graham 
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can  stand  up  straight  and  defiant,  and  with  flashing  eye  and 
ringing  voice,  declaim : 

“  Old  Ironsides  at  anchor  lay 
In  the  harbor  of  Mahon;” 

and  Jenny  Gray  has  the  air  of  perfect  fearlessness  as  she  goes 
thru 

“  The  stag  at  eve  had  drunk  his  fill 
Where  danced  the  moon  on  Monon’s  rill ;  ” 

but  their  accomplishments  savor  so  much  of  “  brass  ”  among 
the  over-modest  Foxfield  youth  that  it  is  doubtful  whether 
they  are  to  be  regarded  as  worth  coveting. 

Or  it  may  be  that  spelling  down  is  the  special  feature  of  the 
afternoon.  Old  Wood  lays  great  emphasis  on  spelling,  and 
encourages  and  stimulates  his  pupils  in  every  possible  way. 
The  side  seats  are  lowered,  two  champions  are  appointed  to 
choose  sides,  and  soon  the  school  is  divided  into  two  lines 
confronting  each  other  across  the  empty  seats.  The  mortality 
is  always  frightful  at  first,  even  tho  Old  Wood  begins  with 
little  words,  and  many  a  Big  Boy  and  Big  Girl  fall  before 
their  little  brothers  and  sisters  are  touched ;  and  then  you  may 
see  a  certain  swelling  of  small  chests  and  a  certain  distortion 
of  small  countenances,  indicative  of  resolute  attempt  not  to 
appear  conscious  of  too  much  merit. 

The  last  few  die  hard.  Uncle  Eli’s  daughter  Bert,  left  alone 
on  one  side,  and  John  Freeland  on  the  other,  maintain  the 
contest  for  a  long  time  amid  breathless  interest  and  busy 
speculation,  until  finally  phthisis,”  or  “  plaid,”  or  “  indis¬ 
pensability,”  or  some  unreasonable  proper  name,  brings  one  of 
them  down,  too,  and  it  becomes  from  that  time  on  a  contest 
between  the  survivor  and  the  teacher — who  sometimes  wearies 
and  resorts  to  stratagem,  to  the  disgust  of  the  fair-minded — 
as  when  Xevins  caught  John  by  pronouncing  it  “  obstroper- 
ous,”  a  flimsy  trick  which  every  one  agreed  Old  Wood  could 
never  have  practised. 

But  the  adding  matches  are  the  best,  because  every  one  takes 
part  in  them,  and  there  is  variety  and  excitement,  and  you 
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keep  count,  and  you  don’t  know  who  beats  until  your  numbers 
are  called  for  and  all  added  up  afterward  on  the  board.  And 
besides,  individual  defeat  may  lose  its  sting  in  the  victory  of 
your  side. 

Old  Wood  has  inaugurated  the  custom  of  giving  a  few 
“  examples  ”  every  morning  at  the  opening  of  school,  tho 
there  isn’t  time  then  to  choose  sides.  Even  that  is  a  great 
enjoyment.  The  more  formal  Friday  afternoon  adding  ex¬ 
ercises  are  still  better;  but  greatest  of  all  are  the  evening 
adding  matches,  especially  when  the  match  assumes  interna¬ 
tional  proportions,  so  to  speak,  thru  the  coming  of  the  North 
school.  They  come  in  two  or  three  sleigh-loads,  bringing  all 
but  their  very  smallest. 

There  are  lights  of  genius  in  the  North  school,  and  the 
six-foot  Irishman  who  is  their  teacher  delights  to  show  them 
off.  At  the  beginning  of  the  evening’s  exercises  rises  Johnny 
Clancy,  and  in  the  midst  of  deepest  silence  declaims:  “Sink 
or  swim,  live  or  die,  survive  or  perish,  I  give  my  heart  and  my 
hand  to  this  vote.”  You  have  never  seen  anything  like  the 
senatorial  dignity  of  this  performance;  Johnny  has  a  big  round 
head  that  gives  you  the  impression  of  immense  weight  in 
stable  equilibrium,  and  his  whole  manner  breathes  a  d^ree 
of  assurance  unknown  to  bashful  Foxfield.  The  Foxfielders 
can  not  but  reflect  on  their  shortcomings  in  this  respect,  and 
are  prey  to  deep  discouragement.  For  days  the  dispute  rages 
between  Johnny’s  critics  and  admirers  in  the  Foxfield  school 
as  to  whether  he  is  really  smart,  or  only  cheeky;  and  when 
finally  the  theory  of  cheekiness  prevails  there  is  a  distinct 
rise  in  spirits. 

The  North  school  has  its  champion  adder,  too,  and  you 
dread  the  shock  of  conflict  with  him,  for  your  supremacy  has 
so  far  been  undisputed;  he  is  reputed  to  add  the  two  outside 
columns  as  he  takes  down  the  example,  and  to  finish  the  other 
“  quicker’n  you  can  say  Jack  Robi’son.”  When  you  hear  of 
it,  you  are  alarmed,  but  make  the  mental  comment  that  per¬ 
haps  he  will  not  be  so  sure  as  you  are,  even  if  he  is  more  rapid, 
and  you  await  the  trial  with  something  like  equanimity. 

The  match  begins.  The  North  school  takes  one  side  of  the 
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room,  the  Foxfielders  the  other,  and  Old  Wood  and  Tom  Ryan 
alternate  in  giving  the  examples. 

“  All  ready!  ”  cries  the  stentorian  voice  of  Old  Wood;  and 
then,  in  loud  and  distinct  monotone,  proceeds :  “  Three- 
thousand- four-hundred-twenty-one  .  .  .  six-thousand-seven- 
hundred-sixty-two  .  .  .  eight-thousand-nine-hundred-seventy- 
eight  .  .  .  five-thousand-two-hundred-seventy-six  .  .  .  Add!"' 
Of  course  he  makes  the  example  longer  than  that,  and  some¬ 
times  makes  it  subtraction,  or  multiplication,  but  rarely. 

At  the  word  “  Add!  ”  Old  Wood’s  chalk  gives  a  hiss  under 
the  columns,  and  he  turns  with  back  to  the  board,  his  fingers 
toying  with  the  chalk  trough  behind  him,  and  surveys  the  sea 
of  bent  heads.  At  the  “  Add  !  ”  and  the  sound  of  the  chalk 
there  is  an  explosion  of  strident  hisses  and  squeaks  from  pen¬ 
cils  all  over  the  room,  and  then  a  storm  of  slate-and-pencil 
musketry  as  the  smaller  combatants  in  the  two  armies  ply  their 
pencils  in  hard -breathing,  scowling  calculation.  The  Big  Ones 
tick  the  slate  for  each  figure  only,  the  Little  Ones  with  im¬ 
mense  energy  and  a  great  sum  total  of  physical  exertion  tick- 
tack  to  right  and  left  every  unit  in  the  whole  example.  Only 
a  few  of  them  do  not  strike  the  slate  with  the  blunt  pencil; 
these  punch  the  air  full  of  holes  instead,  counting  in  loud 
whispers  that  sometimes  in  excess  of  earnestness  become 
vocal. 

In  a  second  or  two  there  is  the  almost  simultaneous  slam 
of  two  slates  on  the  chair  in  front  of  Old  Wood  at  the  head 
of  the  aisle.  Your  slate  just  misses  first  place  and  comes  down 
with  a  crash  on  top  of  Willie  Schafflein’s,  and  your  cheeks 
tingle  with  excitement.  Another  slam,  another,  and  another 
— and  then  a  steady  stream  of  them  as  the  rank  and  file  come 
breathlessly  running  up.  The  storm  of  small  musketry  grows 
thinner  and  thinner  as  each  young  mathematician  contributes 
his  slate  to  the  pile,  and  soon  it  begins  to  die  away.  Finally 
there  are  only  two  or  three  pencils  tick-tacking  from  right  to 
left  and  left  to  right  in  laborious  earnestness,  and  then  only 
two — Otto  Friedrichs,  otherwise  known  as  Bismarck,  and 
Heiny  Schwindt. 

Heiny  gets  thru  first — the  rest  of  you  are  becoming  a 
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trifle  impatient  with  long  waiting — and  walks  with  decent 
haste  up  to  the  pile,  apologetically  blushing  with  conscious¬ 
ness  of  his  stupidity.  As  he  returns  down  the  aisle,  Otto, 
who  has  all  the  time  been  loudly  tick-tacking  with  gigantic 
motions  under  the  strain  of  intense  effort  and  excitement,  sud- 
•denly  finishes,  gives  a  jump,  restrains  himself  another  moment 
to  write  the  concluding  figure  he  has  nearly  forgotten — and 
then  dashes  with  wild  speed  toward  the  heap  of  slates  as  if 
he  had  a  dozen  swift-footed  rivals,  knocking  down  Heiny  on 
the  way.  The  whole  room  bursts  into  a  roar  of  laughter,  and 
Otto  returns  to  his  seat  looking  sheepish  at  the  result  of  his 
over-earnestness. 

Old  Wood  takes  up  the  pointer. 

“  All  add!  ”  he  says,  and  himself  leads:  “  five,  ten.  eighteen, 
twenty-one,  twenty-eight,  thirty;  all  together,  a  bit  faster: 
seven,  ten,  nineteen,  twenty-six,  thirty-one,  thirty-nine.  .  .  . 
Result:  ten  thousand  nine  hundred  ninety-two.  John  and 
■George  may  pass  the  slates.  .  .  .  Otto  Friedrichs,  One!” 
Everybody  laughs.  “Heiny  Schwindt,  Two!  .  .  .  Fred 
Rogers,  Wrong!  .  .  .  Georgie  Williams,  Three!  .  .  . 
Jimmy  Doolan,  Four  !  ”  and  so  on,  until  he  nears  the  bottom 
of  the  pile. 

At  Old  Wood’s  loud  announcement,  “  Willie  Schafflein, 
Wrong!”  you  feel  a  great  load  lifted  from  you;  the  North 
champion  isn’t  infallible,  after  all,  and  if  you  are  careful,  you 
will  keep  the  lead  you  have  so  soon  gotten. 

There  is  another  example,  and  another,  and  another,  and 
more.  You  smile  at  the  way  the  North  teacher  pronounces 
“  twinty-wan,”  and  almost  lose  count.  There  are  humorous 
incidents  which  everybody  laughs  at,  and  other  incidents  not 
humorous,  but  which  everybody  laughs  at  just  the  same.  There 
is  a  short  recess,  in  which  you  begin  to  get  acquainted  with 
some  of  the  strangers,  and  find  that  they  are  not  so  bad,  after 
^11.  It  is  during  these  moments  that  Johnny  Clancy  acquires 
his  defenders  of  the  next  few  days. 

Then  there  is  another  series  of  examples,  and  finally,  the 
counting  up;  applause,  dismissal,  a  Scramble  for  wraps;  much 
merriment  as  the  sleighs  are  filling;  the  jingle  of  bells  and 
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the  shouting  of  good-byes,  and  away;  and  the  young  Fox- 
fielders  start  homeward,  too,  in  pairs  and  groups. 

“  Well,  I  declare !  ”  says  Mis’  Rice,  as  they  pass  her  house, 
“  how  noisy  them  young  ones  is !  ” 

Old  Wood  was  the  first  teacher  in  the  new  schoolhouse — 
Old  Wood,  palefaced  and  dark,  with  heavy  hair  and  bushy 
side-whiskers  black  as  night,  and  large  black  eyes  under  mass¬ 
ive  brows.  Old  Wood  was  probably  thirty-five  or  forty 
years  old;  whether  he  was  married  or  not,  or  cared  to  be, 
few  of  his  “  scholars  ”  ever  stopt  to  inquire. 

He  was  dignified — was  Old  Wood;  or  at  least  you  thought 
so.  When  you  deserved  a  punishment,  if  you  were  young  and 
harmless,  or  only  mildly  criminal,  you  were  made  to  “  stand 
on  the  floor,”  or  lost  your  recess,  or  had  to  sit  on  the  side 
seat;  if  you  offended  consciously  and  with  intent,  you  were 
summoned  to  his  desk  amid  awful  silence,  and  held  out  your 
hand  for  from  three  to  six  full-bodied  blows  from  a  heavy 
oak  ruler  which  left  your  hand  red  and  hot  for  hours. 

You  were  punished  for  stupidity,  too.  If  you  mist  your 
spelling  or  your  multiplication  table — this  was  before  it  began 
to  be  bad  pedagogy  to  require  anything  which  was  not  made 
pleasant  and  attractive  by  the  illumination  of  reason — you 
stayed  after  school  and  wrote  the  word,  or  the  eight-times- 
seven,  or  what  not,  a  hundred  times  on  your  slate,  while  Old 
Wood  sat  behind  his  desk  and  wrote  up  the  register. 

The  silence  was  awful  on  these  occasions,  and  the  room 
vast  with  emptiness;  the  ticking  of  the  clock  and  the  scratch¬ 
ing  of  Old  Wood’s  pen  and  the  squeaking  of  your  own  slate- 
pencil  emphasized  both.  After  completing  his  registry.  Old 
Wood  lookt  at  the  fire  and  covered  up  the  coals,  locked  the 
windows,  got  on  his  overcoat  and  arctics,  and  the  cap  with 
the  red  lining  and  “  earlops,”  gravely  lookt  at  your  work, 
and  said,  “Very  well!”  Then  perhaps  you  walked  gravely 
down  the  road  with  him,  in  silence  and  about  two  steps  be¬ 
hind.  If  some  bigger  boy  had  a  grudge  against  you,  and 
you  knew  he  was  “  laying  ”  for  you  behind  certain  snowbanks 
at  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  you  were  glad  to  walk  thus  pro¬ 
tected.  Old  Wood  said  nothing,  but  you  suspected  that  he 
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understood,  and,  by  the  time  you  got  safely  by,  your  little 
resentment  and  awe  were  changed  to  gratitude  and  affection, 
so  warm  that  you  forgot  the  sense  of  exultation  at  seeing  your 
enemy  slink  away  foiled,  and  almost  neglected  to  make  a  secret 
snoot  at  him  from  behind  Old  Wood’s  towering  black  form. 

Old  Wood  was  methodical.  “Rise;  pass;  sit!”  he  said; 
and  you  rose,  past,  and  sat  in  good  order.  When  you  re¬ 
cited  well,  he  always  said  “  Very  well!  ”  and  you  knew  it  was 
all  right,  because  his  words  were  few  and  full  of  weight. 
When  you  were  all  thru,  the  class  rose,  past,  and  sat  again. 
You  “  prepared  for  recess,”  “  prepared  for  writing,”  “  put 
your  seats  in  order  ”  at  four  o’clock  by  packing  your  books 
inside  and  folding  the  desk  down  over  them,  and  raised  your 
seat  as  you  left,  so  that  Old  Wood,  or  a  couple  of  the  Big 
Girls,  could  sprinkle  and  sweep  with  least  inconvenience. 

Nothing  so  very  exciting  came  to  pass  under  Old  Wood 
during  the  two  winter  terms  he  remained  in  charge  of  the 
Foxfield  school.  His  balance  and  seriousness  made  his  ad¬ 
ministration  a  level  of  excellence.  The  natural  grudge  that 
followed  his  stinging  but  just  ruler  never  lasted  very  long, 
and  his  application  of  it  was  as  rare  as  it  was  effective.  The 
amusing  spatting  of  hands  and  tapping  of  knuckles  which 
later  usurped  the  name  of  corporal  punishment  were  un¬ 
known  to  his  serious  mind;  and  he  lived  in  a  day  when  the 
explanation  of  laziness  and  stupidity  on  physical  or  hereditary 
or  environmental  grounds  did  not  serve  to  remove  them  from 
the  realm  of  culpability.  His  dignity  and  solidity  made 
obedience,  instant  and  thoro,  seem  a  matter  of  course.  Of 
all  the  sleigh-load  of  Big  Boys  that  were  gathered  along  the 
road  and  came  up  with  Warren  Carpenter  and  the  Barretts 
from  a  mile  north  of  the  Depot — six-footers  seventeen  to 
twenty  years  old — not  one  disturbed  the  peace,  or  seriously 
considered  doing  so.  Even  Big  Brother,  the  hero  of  a  hundred 
escapades  the  past  two  years,  was  quiescent,  and  willingly  so. 
Stories  of  bygone  achievement — the  locking  in  of  Doty,  the 
smoking  out  of  Kelsey — were  still  repeated,  but  they  had  a 
flavor  as  of  a  remote,  unreturning,  and  unreturnable  past. 

No  one  ever  thought  of  Old  Wood  as  too  severe,  for  it  was 
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in  a  day  before  severity  was  considered  a  crime  against  the 
young.  No  one  ever  thought  of  directing  against  him  the  oft 
preferred  charge  of  “showing  partiality”;  considering,  as  he 
did,  merited  punishment  a  necessary  and  desirable  ingredient 
of  education,  he  administered  it  in  the  full  conviction  that  its 
omission  would  constitute  an  offense  against  the  culprit. 

Being  “great  on  the  extries,”  of  course  Old  Wood  had  an 
“  exhibition  ”  on  the  last  day  of  school — or  rather,  the  last 
evening;  and  of  course  Big  Brother  had  a  glorious  part,  with 
Fremont  Putnam — Freem  with  the  big  curved  cavalry  sword 
and  blue  coat  and  cap  of  Parker,  his  dead  soldier  brother,  and 
Big  Brother  in  plaidie  and  kilt  and  cap,  with  Alanson  Rob¬ 
bins’s  sword-bayonet.  Surely,  nothing  so  wonderful  as  this 
dialog  ever  took  place  on  the  Foxfield  stage !  What  it  was 
all  about,  the  little  Foxfielders  could  hardly  have  told;  but 
they  will  remember  to  old  age  the  opening  line  or  two  and  the 
soul-stirring  climax. 

“  My  name  is  Norval ;  on  the  Grampian  Hills 
My  father  fed  his  flocks - ” 

began  Fremont,  with  impressive  dignity;  and  somewhere  to¬ 
ward  the  end,  after  a  scene  of  mutual  upbraiding.  Big  Brother, 
who  was  named  Glenalvon,  came  ringing  out  with  the  other 
sentence  long  to  be  remembered  by  little  Foxfielders : 

“Villain  no  more!  Draw  and  defend  thyself!” 

and  their  swords  clashed  together  dreadfully.  For  the  next 
two  years,  at  least,  you  might  at  any  time  have  run  upon  pairs 
of  little  boys  in  Foxfield  crying  “  My  name  is  Norval,”  and 
“  Villain  no  more !  ”  and  clashing  together  with  might  and 
main  their  improvised  wooden  swords. 

And  there  was  a  bit  of  Hamlet,  too,  tho  no  one  but  Old 
Wood  and  one  or  two  of  the  Big  Ones  knew  what  Hamlet 
was.  Gene  Tyler,  enveloped  in  a  great  linen  duster,  came 
stalking  before  startled  Hank  Barrett,  gloomily  calling: 

“  I  am  thy  father’s  spirit 
Doomed  for  a  certain  term  to  walk  the  night.” 
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Of  this,  too,  no  little  Foxfielder  could  remember  more  than 
the  first  lines;  but  Foxfield  was  nevertheless  populous  with 
ghosts  for  a  year,  and  at  the  very  next  nigger  show  there 
was  a  parody  on  the  lines,  when  to  Steve’s 

“  I  am  thy  father’s  spirit,” 

Big  Brother  responded,  not  at  all  displaying  the  proper  fear 
of  ghosts, 

“  I  wonder  if  you  are !  ” 

And  there  was  “If  you’re  waking,  call  me  early,”  with 
Frankie  Smith  to  say  it,  lying  in  bed,  her  big  sister  to  im¬ 
personate  the  mother,  and  Nellie  Randall,  her  eyes  heavy  with 
sleep,  to  take  the  silent  part  of  little  sister.  And  Libbie  spoke 
“  For  people  will  talk  ” ;  and  there  was  another  dialogue,  all 
girls,  of  which  little  Foxfield  memories  culled  out  for  preser¬ 
vation  nothing  but  five  successive  and  frequently  recurring  ex¬ 
clamations  by  five  girls,  apparently  prompted  by  some  in¬ 
credible  narrative  by  a  sixth : 

“  Wonderful !  ” 

“  Marvelous !  ” 

“  I  do  declare !  ” 

“Did  you  ever?” 

“  What  a  head !  ” 

And  there  were  a  couple  of  charades,  further  innovations  of 
Old  Wood,  whose  resources  were  inexhaustible:  (i)  a  stage 
full  of  flour-sacks,  (2)  a  much  becoddled  baby,  borrowed  from 
the  Campbells,  who  always  had  plenty  of  them — The  Flower 
of  the  Family;  (i)  a  scramble  for  a  cat,  (2)  a  doctor  feeling 
a  pulse,  (3)  a  full  orchestra  of  little  Foxfielders — Music. 

And  there  were  songs : 

“  ‘  Give  us  a  song,’  the  soldiers  cried, 

The  outer  trenches  guarding,” 

by  Big  Brother  and  Steve  and  Lu  Bradley  and  Edie  Vernon; 
and  “  Zulu  Song”  by  John  Freeland  and  chorus.  And  more 
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pieces,  and  other  songs  and  dialogues,  and  “  The  Mocking 
Bird  ”  by  Lew  Davis,  on  the  violin. 

What  little  Foxfielder  will  ever  forget  the  glamor  of  it — 
the  rehearsals  and  all  their  mystery,  the  wonders  of  putting 
up  the  stage  and  the  curtains,  and  the  enchantment  of  the  last 
rehearsal  the  night  before  the  exhibition;  the  dazzling  lights, 
the  sea  of  faces,  the  uproarious  laughter  and  applause;  the 
surprize  of  Old  Wood  by  the  presentation,  when  he  least  ex¬ 
pected  it,  of  the  big  autograph  album  containing  the  signatures 
and  the  sentiments  of  all  Foxfield;  the  geniality  and  en¬ 
thusiasm  that  poured  forth  on  the  night  air  as  the  crowd 
radiated  homeward  over  the  crisping  slush  of  the  spring 
snow ! 

Thru  it  all  moved  Old  Wood,  dignified  and  dark.  The  next 
day  he  was  gone,  never  to  return.  He  was  soon  lost  sight  of ; 
no  Foxfielder  today  knows  what  has  become  of  Old  Wood. 
Old  as  he  seemed,  if  he  still  lives  he  is  less  than  eighty. 
Wherever  he  is,  however  old,  every  Foxfielder  will  join  me 
in  a  health  to  Old  Wood.  He  was  a  worthy  gentleman,  and 
a  good  teacher — a  real  professional  of  the  olden  time,  and 
the  last  in  Foxfield  of  a  lamented  species. 

Next  winter  came  a  younger  teacher,  smooth-shaven  and 
boyish — the  first  of  the  long  line  of  young  men  who  taught 
a  year  or  two  as  a  stepping-stone  to  the  university,  or  medi¬ 
cine,  or  law,  or  the  ministry — fine,  vigorous  young  fellows^ 
full  of  ambition  and  idealism,  but  so  strangely  boyish  in  com¬ 
parison  with  Old  Wood  that  the  contrast  has  hardly  yet  ceased 
to  be  the  subject  of  comment.  Old  Wood  and  the  winter 
Old  Wood  taught  were  long  the  standards  of  Foxfield  meas¬ 
urement  in  pedagogy. 

Ill 

FOXFIELD  EDUCATIONAL  ENTRIES 

The  summer  term,  with  a  woman  teacher,  and  with  attend¬ 
ance  cut  in  two  by  the  keeping  out  of  the  Big  Girls  for  berry¬ 
picking  and  helping  in  the  kitchen,  and  the  Big  Boys  for  har¬ 
vesting  and  haying,  always  seemed  thin  and  pale;  but  that 
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summer  it  seemed  thinner  and  paler  than  usual.  The  shadow 
of  Old  Wood  was  still  over  the  place. 

There  were  compensations,  however,  both  that  summer  and 
other  summers.  There  were  the  ball  games  at  noon,  with 
plenty  of  space  and  not  too  many  players;  and  there  were 
“  prison  gool,”  “  jail,”  and  ”  livery,”  and  “  old  sow,”  and 
“  duck  on  the  rock,”  and  all  the  other  games  that  go  with 
the  country  schoolyard  in  summer,  even  to  an  occasional  con¬ 
descension  in  drop-the-handkerchief  and  ring-around-the-rosy. 
You  never  went  home  to  dinner  in  the  summer;  you  were 
afraid  you  might  miss  some  of  the  fun.  What  was  the  pleas¬ 
ure  of  a  warm  meal  compared  with  that?  And  there  were 
leafy  trees  to  climb,  and  expeditions  to  the  woods  to  get 
bouquets  of  wild  flowers,  and  the  delight  of  lunch  on  green 
sod  beneath  the  big  trees  in  the  yard.  And  besides,  with  the 
Big  Boys  gone,  you  were  not  quite  so  uncomfortably  small 
yourself. 

But  that  summer  was  tame,  at  best,  like  other  summer 
terms;  and  every  one  was  glad  when  it  was  over,  and  the 
longer  vacation  began,  with  its  trips  to  the  river  to  fish  and 
swim,  its  idling  in  the  last  harvest  fields,  its  corn-cutting, 
husking,  threshing,  nut-gathering,  and  apple-picking. 

And  every  one  was  glad  again  when  the  winter  term  began, 
painful  as  it  was  at  first  without  Old  Wood.  The  winter  term 
was  always  full  of  novelty.  There  was  the  new  teacher,  the 
speculation  in  seats,  the  gradual  crescendo  in  attendance  and 
interest  as  the  weeks  past  and  one  after  another  of  the  Big 
Boys  and  Big  Girls  came  back,  and  finally,  after  Thanksgiving 
and  Christmas,  the  full  quota  of  the  Germans.  There  were 
gaps  to  regret  among  the  Big  Boys,  and  there  were  new 
“  scholars  ”  to  stimulate  curiosity.  Greatest  of  all  was  the 
surprizing  discovery  that  the  summer  had  given  you  growth 
in  skill  and  stature,  and  that  now  there  were  some  who  lookt 
up  to  you;  it  hadn’t  occurred  to  you  before  that  each  succeed¬ 
ing  year  brought  a  fresh  primer  class.  It  dawned  on  you  that 
you  were  soon  going  to  be  a  Big  Boy  yourself,  and  you  felt 
the  buoyancy  of  the  possession  of  power. 

The  winter  term  was  full  of  masculinity  of  a  vigorous  type. 
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and  made  the  summer  term  seem  a  feeble,  goody-goody  sort 
of  experience.  The  baseball  bat  was  full  size  now,  and  the 
rag  and  rubber  balls  were  replaced  by  a  “  dollar  dead  ”  that 
no  one  but  Big  Boys  were  rich  enough  to  buy  or  hardy  enough 
to  catch.  There  was  no  mingling  of  girls  in  the  boys’  games 
now.  It  wasn’t  flower-picking  now  that  was  planned  for  the 
Saturdays,  but  rabbit-tracking  the  first  time  snow  covered  the 
ground.  The  playground  soon  began  to  be  taken  up  by  fox- 
and-geese,  snow-forts,  and  big  sliding-places,  and  everybody 
hoped  it  would  rain  and  then  freeze,  to  make  skating  on 
Cook’s  pond. 

Not  only  were  the  sports  masculine,  but  the  activities  in  the 
schoolroom.  There  was  a  big  gruff  voice  now,  and  authority 
of  a  sterner  sort  made  itself  felt.  The  sound  of  bare  feet  on 
a  dusty  floor  gave  place  to  the  thump  of  thick-soled  boots. 
Desks  went  up  and  down  with  a  crash.  There  was  more  dash 
in'the  writing  and  “  figgering  ”  on  the  board,  more  chalk  broke 
under  the  stress  of  strong  wrists,  and  the  snapping  of  inter¬ 
rogative  fingers  was  more  pronounced.  You  heard  more 
about  Partial  Payments  and  Discount,  and  could  tell  by  the 
talk  in  A  Arithmetic  that  another  class  had  got  to  Mensuration, 
and  would  soon  be  in  Test  Problems,  at  the  very  end.  Fine 
maps  made  their  appearance  on  the  board  and  on  broad  sheets 
of  paper — those  especially  of  Tony  Le  Clear,  beautifully  pro¬ 
portioned  and  eloquent  with  colored  ink  and  crayon.  The 
annual  talk  about  spelling  matches  or  adding  matches  or  a 
literary,  began  to  be  heard,  and  every  one  hoped  teacher  would 
have  an  exhibition  the  last  day. 

And  then,  too,  there  were  certain  great  Big  extra  studies 
that  made  their  appearance  again.  John  Freeland  covered  the 
board  with  the  strange  signs  and  letters  that  meant  Algebra 
and  here  and  there  you  saw  the  big,  flat,  black  book  which  you 
remembered  was  Physical  Geography.  You  heard  some  talk 
of  Rhetoric,  which  you  didn’t  understand;  but  even  that  was 
nothing  to  the  winter  Parkin  taught,  when  there  were  a  few 
who  stayed  after  school  every  day,  to  the  astonishment  of  all 
Foxfield,  to  study  German.  The  idea  that  “  Dutch  ”  was  a 
language  of  consequence  was  slow  to  penetrate  the  minds  of 
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most  of  the  Foxfielders.  Of  course  they  could  see  that  it  was 
convenient  to  be  able  to  converse  with  and  help  the  occa¬ 
sional  emigrant  that  was  stranded  at  the  Depot,  and  there 
was  a  vague  notion  that  if  you  knew  German  you  could  make 
somewhat  better  bargains,  or  at  least  pleasanter  ones,  in  Lake 
City;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  average  Foxfielder  did 
not  entertain  so  great  a  contempt  to  the  “  jaw-breakin’  lingo,” 
as  old  Chance  Carpenter  called  it,  that  he  would  rather  submit 
to  commercial  inconvenience  than  make  any  concession  what¬ 
soever  as  to  its  importance. 

That  was  the  winter  that  some  little  boys,  hidden  behind  the 
fence,  heard  Jonie  Faulkner  holding  converse  in  his  new  lin¬ 
guistic  acquisition  with  Old  Put’s  pigs. 

“Pig,  pig,  pig!”  said  Jonie,  conciliatingly ;  “hast  du  ein 
kleines  Buch?  Nicht.” 

A  titter  caused  him  to  turn,  and  certain  pairs  of  Foxfield 
legs  were  soon  stinging  from  the  hard  snowballs  Jonie  knew 
so  well  how  to  send  home  with  that  left  arm  of  his;  but  it 
was  a  couple  of  years  before  small  boys  ceased  to  call  out  the 
same  phrases  to  him,  at  safe  distances.  “  Hoss  twine  kliny 
spook  nicked  ?  ”  is  the  way  it  sounded  to  their  uncritical  ears ; 
but  into  what  curious  forms  and  sounds  the  words  were  tor¬ 
tured  by  a  year  or  two  of  oral  tradition  would  be  an  inter¬ 
esting,  if  not  fit,  study  for  the  paleographer  and  phonetician. 

But  German  and  algebra  and  physical  geography  were  not 
the  most  valuable  extras  learned  by  the  young  Foxfielders  in 
the  old  district  school.  Their  most  precious  lessons  were  un¬ 
thought  of  by  either  themselves  or  their  parents.  They  didn’t 
know  it;  but  many  of  them  were  there  born  into  the  king¬ 
dom  of  intellectual  life.  The  Foxfield  school-teachers  of  the 
old  type  were  filled  with  the  delight  of  knowing  and  teaching, 
and  ambitious  to  inspire  in  others  something  of  the  fulness 
of  the  life  they  lived;  and  many  a  boy  and  girl  caught  the 
flame  of  their  inspiration. 

Still  less,  if  that  is  possible,  were  they  conscious  of  the 
non-intellectual  contributions  of  District  No.  4  to  their 
lives.  They  learned  Fair  Play,  which  in  more  pretentious 
company  goes  by  the  name  of  Honor.  The  big  and  strong 
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learned  not  to  presume  on  their  size  and  strength,  the  tattler 
was  frovmed  and  ridiculed  out  of  his  error,  and  the  liar  made 
to  feel  the  abomination  that  he  was. 

And  they  learned  Democracy — tho  they  didn’t  use  the  term. 
Ben  Cook,  whose  father  was  school  treasurer,  and  who  had 
the  best  sled  in  school,  soon  found  that  neither  parentage  nor 
money  insured  popularity.  The  Tylers  and  the  Whites  had 
to  stand  on  the  floor  and  submit  to  Old  Wood’s  ruler  the  same 
as  children  less  favored  of  fortune;  and  the  one  or  two  city 
boys  whose  names  were  occasionally  to  be  found  on  the  Fox- 
field  school  register  learned  in  a  week  to  leave  starched  col¬ 
lars  and  cuffs,  and  other  dandyisms,  at  home,  and  to  drop 
their  nice  notions  as  soon  as  they  entered  the  school-ground; 
and,  what  was  more,  so  fully  recognized  the  genuineness  of 
the  new  life  that  they  went  about  full  of  scorn  for  urban 
ways. 

They  learned  Endurance,  too,  along  with  Fair  Play  and 
Democracy;  and  here  begins  the  peculiar  advantage  of  the 
old  school  which  had  so  many  disadvantages.  Perhaps  Fair 
Play  and  Democracy  are  learned  in  all  public  schools,  and 
some  measure  of  Endurance,  too;  but  in  the  last,  if  not  in 
the  other  two,  the  old  country  school  was  far  superior  to 
the  schools  of  the  city,  with  its  playgrounds  extending  indefi¬ 
nitely  into  the  neighboring  fields,  with  its  multitude  of  trees, 
with  its  ponds  and  hills  and  river,  with  its  mingling  in  sport 
with  all  ages  of  both  sexes,  with  its  submission  to  austerity 
of  discipline. 

And  they  laid  also  a  broad  foundation  of  Common  Sense; 
and  here  begins  another  advantage  of  the  old  country  school 
which  had  so  many  disadvantages.,  For  the  country  school 
of  that  period  afforded  at  least  one  long  interruption  each  year 
to  the  sway  of  femininity,  and  it  suffered  scarcely  at  all  from 
the  twin  troubles  of  the  modern  city  school — scientific  peda¬ 
gogy  and  scientific  living.  The  influence  upon  them  of  Old 
Wood  and  his  successors,  and  more,  of  themselves  upon  each 
other  as  they  mingled  in  the  work  and  play  of  the  school-life, 
and,  not  least,  the  influence  of  a  community  of  elder  people 
who  were  learned  in  life,  if  not  in  letters,  gave  them  the  broad 
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and  deep  subsoil  of  good  sense  which  thruout  life  lies  ready 
to  keep  the  country-bred  boy’s  experience  from  becoming  bar¬ 
ren.  On  the  anvil  of  noisy  and  vehement  games,  and  in  the 
various  hardships  of  indoor  and  outdoor  activity,  were  forged 
understanding  and  character — rude  and  unpolished,  it  may 
well  be,  but  of  sterling  material  which  afterward  made  up 
into  beauty  and  reliability. 

Hardships?  Yes;  the  life  was  full  of  hardships,  and  real 
danger,  too.  At  least,  you  would  think  so,  to  compare  that 
life  with  the  life  of  children  in  the  city  today,  whose  parents 
consume  themselves  with  neurotic  anxiety  over  problems  of 
diet  and  dress  and  schoolroom  treatment  of  their  soft-skinned 
and  beflounced  darlings.  You  lost  your  recesses  sometimes, 
and  it  made  your  morning  or  afternoon  a  solid  three  hours 
without  fresh  air  or  exercise.  You  had  to  stand  on  the  floor 
in  a  hot,  unventilated  room  until  all  the  devices  at  your  com¬ 
mand — changing  from  one  foot  to  the  other;  stretching;  rest¬ 
ing  first  one  hand  on  the  hip,  and  then  the  other;  dropping 
your  pencil  for  the  sake  of  recovering  it — were  exhausted, 
all  failing  of  their  purpose,  and  you  were  ready  to  drop. 
You  stubbed  the  nails  off  your  toes  and  cut  your  feet  in  the 
schoolyard  in  summer,  and  got  fingers  and  shins  bruised  in 
“  duck  on  the  rock,”  and  had  no  peroxide  to  put  on  them. 
When  snow  came  and  covered  the  adjacent  fields,  you  got 
your  boots  full  of  it  playing  fox-and-geese,  and  sat  and  let 
it  melt.  There  were  thaws,  and  snows,  and  thaws  again,  and 
you  snowballed,  and  made  forts,  and  jumped  on  endless  bobs, 
and  slid  down  hill  and  walked  back  until  the  trips  totaled  miles 
innumerable;  and  snow  and  perspiration  kept  you  reeking  as 
you  climbed  up,  and  the  fierce  wind  of  motion  as  you  shot 
down  again  smote  you  with  keen  chill.  After  the  January 
thaw,  when  Cook’s  pond  was  frozen  over,  you  skated  for 
weeks  of  noons,  evenings,  and  recesses,  and  made  adventurous 
runs  across  benders  when  the  surface  of  the  ice  was  waving 
high  before  you — and  at  last  in  you  went,  up  to  the  waist ! 

Wet  feet?  Who  didn’t  have  wet  feet,  whether  there  was 
a  pond  or  not?  Boots  were  half  filled  with  snow  before  you 
got  to  school.  If  it  wasn’t  slushy  and  your  boots  leaky — 
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they  always  did  leak,  because  you  could  rarely  bring  yourself 
to  sacrifice  an  evening  or  a  Saturday  afternoon  to  go  the  mile 
to  the  shoemaker’s  and  sit  by  the  little  old  box  stove  in  your 
stocking  feet  while  he  tapped  them :  you  had  only  one  pair — 
if  the  slush  and  leaks  didn’t  serve,  you  floundered  thru  the 
drifts  on  the  way  to  school,  and  got  your  boots  full  that  way. 
You  could  hear  the  suction  of  the  water-soaked  feet  as  the 
boys  came  striding  to  their  seats.  Sometimes  you  asked  per¬ 
mission  to  stand  by  the  stove  and  dry  your  feet,  but  it  was 
for  the  novelty  of  the  thing,  not  because  of  the  least  idea  of 
prudence,  and  you  soon  wearied  of  the  trouble.  Wet  feet, 
perspiration,  draughty  noses,  itching  lungs,  were  the  regular 
thing.  There  were  always  colds  and  coughs  in  abundance,  but 
never  deaths,  and  rarely  sickness. 

And  you  were  unhygienic  in  a  hundred  other  ways.  You 
ate  cold  lunch,  and  there  was  no  one  to  tell  you  to  chew  it 
well.  You  cracked  your  egg  on  your  forehead,  dropt  it 
on  the  floor,  rescued  it  and  rubbed  it  off  with  the  hand  you 
had  been  wiping  off  your  slate  with  all  the  forenoon;  and  it 
was  a  hard-boiled  egg,  too,  and  not  hard-boiled  for  twenty 
minutes.  You  traded  lunches  unsight  and  unseen.  You  mixt 
your  bacteria  in  the  most  reckless  way.  Your  mental  camera 
still  contains  a  picture  of  the  old  water  pail  in  the  entry,  with 
its  one  old  rusty  dipper.  You  hear  the  bell  ring,  and  see 
yourself  and  playmates  start  from  the  playground  in  full 
career  for  the  door,  and  it  all  comes  back  to  you  how  there 
never  failed  to  spring  into  being  a  sudden  and  unanimous 
thirst,  and  you  see  the  line  of  a  score  of  boys  and  girls  slowly 
pass  the  pail,  each  one  nervously  grasping  the  dipper  and 
gulping  down  the  icy  and  dusty  contents,  to  have  it  jerked 
out  of  his  hand  before  he  has  fairly  removed  it  from  his  lips. 

Yes,  and  you  used  to  spit  on  your  slate,  and  rub  it  off  with 
your  fingers.  A  slate-rag,  or  a  sponge,  and  a  bottle  of  water 
were  refinement,  and  made  your  neighbors  suspect  you.  The 
room  was  swept  only  twice  a  week — only  once  in  the  snowy 
season,  when  boots  were  clean — the  scuffling  feet  raised  clouds 
of  dust  at  noon  and  recess,  and  ventilation  was  for  purposes 
of  cooling  only.  You  sat  with  boys  who  got  thoro  baths  only 
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when  they  went  swimming  in  summer.  You  did  a  thousand 
things  the  bare  mention  of  which  brings  a  chill  to  the  soft 
and  scientific  generation  of  city  and  college  today;  and  the 
proof  of  it  is  in  the  fact  that  even  now  as  they  read  this  they 
are  either  shocked  into  faintness,  or  incredulous.  By  all  the 
rules  of  hygiene  that  infest  the  pages  of  textbooks  and  health 
journals  you  ought  to  have  got  sick  and  died — of  tuberculosis, 
or  typhoid,  or  blood  poisoning,  or  tetanus,  or  pneumonia,  or 
anemia — but  you  didn’t.  You  just  went  on  growing  and 
enjoying  yourself,  and  the  first  you  ever  became  conscious  of 
dyspepsia  and  bacteriological  danger  was  ten  or  twenty  years 
afterward  when  you  married  into  college  society  and  began 
to  read  Hints  on  Health  and  Menus  for  the  Month. 

Your  intellectual  existence  was  as  beset  behind  and  before 
by  perils  as  your  physical  life.  You  were  made  a  party  to 
wholesale  violation  of  the  eternal  laws  of  pedagogy.  You 
weren’t  graded,  and  you  never  found  it  out.  You  got  a  dif¬ 
ferent  teacher  twice  a  year,  and  you  were  always  treated  the 
same  way  by  each  succeeding  administration.  You  brought 
the  same  old  arithmetic  or  grammar  or  geography  or  speller, 
the  teacher  asked  a  question  or  two  about  last  year,  and  you 
agreed  to  begin  at  a  certain  place — usually  about  the  same 
place  you  began  last  year — and  then  worked  on  thru  the  term 
until  you  were  almost  at  the  end  of  the  book — and  stopt. 
Next  year  you  did  the  same.  Of  course,  once  in  a  while  you 
moved  a  class  higher — A  Geography  or  A  Arithmetic  instead 
of  B,  Fourth  Reader  instead  of  Third — ^but  within  limits  you 
went  over  the  same  ground.  And  your  recitation  periods  were 
fifteen  minutes  long,  and  there  was  an  enrollment  of  seventy- 
five,  and  the  children  sat  two  and  three  in  a  seat ;  your  teacher 
had  twenty-five  classes  a  day,  and  managed  only  by  invoking 
the  aid  of  Big  Girls  for  the  little  spelling  classes. 

Yes,  everything  w’as  against  your  education,  and  against 
your  very  existence.  Your  books  were  old-fashioned,  your 
teacher  had  never  been  to  Normal,  didn’t  attend  Institutes, 
and  subscribed  to  no  journal  of  pedagogy;  your  mother  studied 
no  book  on  the  “  Care  and  feeding  of  children,”  took  no 
health  journals,  and  had  never  heard  of  bacteria. 
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And  yet  you  lived,  and  got  an  education.  You  learned  to 
do  your  arithmetic,  and  you  learned  to  spell  and  write  a  let¬ 
ter,  and  survived  to  reproach  the  scientifically  trained  later 
generation  for  not  learning  it.  You  were  a  charmed  being. 
The  thousand  perils  thru  which  you  moved  would  have  slain 
you  a  thousand  times  if  you  or  your  mother  had  ever  sus¬ 
pected  their  imminence.  Microbes,  misery,  and  madness  of 
method  were  all  about  you,  and  yet  came  not  nigh;  and  the 
memory  of  it  all  is  your  everlasting  prophylactic  now.  You 
thank  Heaven  for  the  ignorance  and  happiness  of  a  boyhood 
which  moved  unscathed  amid  danger,  and  you  shut  your  eyes 
and  your  ears  to  the  ten  thousand  million  pedagogical  and 
pathological  perils  of  which  you  are  blatantly  warned  at  every 
turn,  and  plunge  on,  full  of  recklessness  and  faith. 

Grant  Showerman 

The  University  of  Wisconsin 


AN  AMERICAN  ACADEMICIAN 


The  last  public  utterance  of  Professor  James  dealt  with  “  a 
moral  equivalent  of  war.”  Very  appropriately  this  appeal  has 
been  given  the  widest  circulation  thru  its  publication  by  The 
American  Association  for  International  Conciliation.  Thus 
his  farewell  message  becomes  at  once  a  characteristic  con¬ 
tribution  and  a  moral  document  in  the  interests  of  the  peace 
of  the  world.  The  essay  reflects  the  generous  and  popular 
interests  of  the  man,  and  the  psychological  temper  that  satu¬ 
rated  the  fiber  of  his  ever  original  thinking.  In  his  hands  the 
plea  became  at  once  a  humanitarian  project,  and  a  practical 
essay  on  the  psychology  of  discipline.  It  was  also,  as  was 
every  topic  his  gifted  mind  touched,  flashed  thru  and  thru  with 
illumination.  His  popular  writings  made  people  think,  be¬ 
cause  they  so  unpretentiously  and  engagingly  showed  what 
a  deal  of  thinking  lay  behind  those  seemingly  casual  and  really 
final  phrases.  He  wrote  in  glimpses;  but  each  glimpse,  to  a 
mind  with  helpful  imagination,  became  a  vista;  his  vividly 
pictorial  style  registered  snapshots,  but  these,  when  skilfully 
or  even  amateurishly  developed,  suggested  outlooks.  They 
remained  with  one,  not  sentimentally,  as  idle  souvenirs,  but 
as  mementoes  of  helpful  contact  with  a  notable  personality. 

This  charm  of  popularity  that  endeared  him  to  the  reading 
public  was  but  one  aspect  of  a  quality  that  made  him  a 
favorite  teacher  of  the  young,  a  welcome  leader  among  his 
professional  brethren.  Yet  he  never  led;  he  was  ever  a  com¬ 
panion, — ^to  the  young  or  old,  to  the  casually  or  the  pro¬ 
fessionally  interested.  Informal,  sprightly,  sympathetic,  above 
all  natural, — the  casual  acquaintance,  and  the  close  friend 
alike,  felt  that  for  so  much  as  they  had  of  him,  they  knew 
the  real  William  James.  His  buoyancy  was  at  times  mis- 
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taken  for  lightness,  but  never  for  levity.  His  capacity  to 
float,  while  yet  carrying  a  cargo  of  weighty  general  and  spe¬ 
cific  gravity,  was  really  due  to  the  high-grade  metal  of  his 
armament,  light  and  thin  seemingly,  but  strong.  He  insisted 
upon  navigating  in  clear  waters;  he  hated  muddiness  and 
weeds;  and  his  way  of  clarifying  his  thought  was  to  think 
thru  to  the  simplest  vital  expressions.  He  was  most  un¬ 
teutonic  in  his  views  of  the  meaning  of  true  thoroness;  his 
outlook  came  from  heights,  and  he  had  a  temperamental,  as 
well  as,  professional  suspicion  of  obscuring  depths.  Related 
thereto,  if  not  a  product  thereof,  was  his  dramatic  as  well 
as  logical  emphasis  of  the  real  meaning  of  things  as  their 
values  for  service.  Thus  subject  to  ready  misinterpretation, 
his  philosophy  became  a  pragmatism,  which,  as  the  sub¬ 
title  of  his  book  indicated,  was  to  him  but  a  new  name  for  and 
a  newer  form  of  old  ways  of  thinking.  Every  one  now  speaks 
familiarly,  if  uncertainly,  of  pragmatism,  because  William 
James  launched  the  word.  Its  popularity  is  a  peculiar  tribute 
to  his  hold  upon  the  minds  of  men. 

In  his  person  the  charm  of  style  or  manner  became  the  most 
natural  expression  of  insight.  He  started  in  unobstructedly 
at  high  levels  of  thought,  because  the  preliminaries  were  so 
cleanly  and  wisely  provided  for.  He  made  his  preparations 
quietly  in  dry-dock,  dispensed  with  superfluities,  and  was  under 
sail  as  soon  as  launched.  At  times  this  seemed  an  airy,  even 
an  imprudent  procedure,  considering  the  enterprise  upon  which 
he  was  embarked.  But  he  reformed  that  enterprise;  and  in 
this  country,  at  all  events,  no  psychologist  can  afford  to  write 
uninterestingly  in  behalf  of  a  public  that  knew  William  James. 
It  was  not  that  like  Carlyle  he  had  an  impatient  horror  of 
metaphysical  swim-bladders;  but  that  knowing  as  he  did  the 
feel  of  these  waters,  he  felt  no  need  of  them.  It  has  been  said 
of  him,  as  of  Darwin  and  of  other  moderns — and  that  in  com¬ 
pliment  as  well  as  in  criticism  of  their  methods — that  he  ex¬ 
plained  things  by  explaining  them  away.  This  is  in  so  far 
true  in  that,  pragmatically,  he  insisted  that  a  problem  should 
be  a  real  problem  before  he  set  to  work  upon  it;  and  much 
of  his  service  consisted  in  making  unreal  problems  real,  dead 
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ones  or  bottled  ones,  vital  and  alive.  Quite  frequently  enough 
to  be  notable,  this  consisted  in  questioning  the  unquestioned, 
or  in  standing  a  traditional  view  on  its  head,  and  demonstrat¬ 
ing  how  equally  plausible  was  the  subverted  proposition. 
What  is  known  as  the  James-Lange  theory  of  the  emotions, 
that  informs  us  that  we  feel  sad  because  we  weep,  and  happy 
because  we  laugh,  and  not  the  more  obvious  reverse  of  cause 
and  effect,  is  a  familiar  instance  of  the  point. 

It  is  not  a  little  surprizing  that  with  his  jaunty  informality 
of  expression  and  his  departure  from  learned  tradition,  he 
should  at  once  have  been  singled  out  as  our  leading  Aca¬ 
demician,  when  the  possibility  of  an  American  Academy  was 
hypothetically  or  playfully  entertained.  The  Jamesian  man¬ 
ner  of  being  academic  may  in  this  country  come  to  prevail; 
it  sets  an  admirable  tho  difficult  ideal.  It  is  not  friendly  to 
thoroness  and  abstraction  for  their  own  sakes,  which  so  often 
makes  the  German  professor  a  fact-eating  or  idea-absorbing 
Gelehrter,  and  so  little  else;  it  is  closer  to  the  Gallic  ideal 
of  freshness  and  esprit,  but  avoids  conscientiously  the  ora¬ 
torical  appeal  and  superfluous  glitter  that  in  many  an  instance 
throw  a  French  savant  out  of  a  profitable  orbit.  It  makes 
the  American  specialist,  somewhat  like  his  English  counterpart 
yet  with  a  difference,  an  all-round  man,  who  can  do  and  be 
many  things.  He  must  teach  and  preach,  talk  and  write,  lead 
and  cooperate,  invent  and  apply,  go  in  for  research  and  popu¬ 
larity  at  once.  In  many  an  American  leader  of  thought  much 
of  this  is  accomplished  with  a  straining  effort  that  mars  the 
effect.  It  is  only  for  the  rare  man,  like  William  James,  that 
the  unusual  is  natural.  He  listened  for  information,  not  for 
support;  he  got  his  inspiration  from  himself.  He  found  and 
set  his  own  problems;  and,  as  is  ever  true  in  such  cases,  the 
public  listened  and  made  his  problems  theirs. 

When  the  personality  of  William  James  was  casually  dis- 
cust,  the  remark  most  commonly  repeated  was  the  contrast 
of  the  one  brother  as  the  psychologist  who  wrote  like  a  novel¬ 
ist,  with  the  other  as  the  novelist  who  wrote  like  a  psycholo¬ 
gist.  Traditions  change;  and  the  unacademic  qualities  of 
William  James  made  him  our  leading  academician.  The  next 
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most  common  comment  was  an  expression  of  surprize  that 
Professor  James  held  a  medical  degree,  and  began  his  career 
as  a  physiologist.  It  imprest  some  of  his  friends  as  an 
anomaly;  but  it  was  the  natural  response  of  his  interests  to 
the  scientific  inspirations  that  made  their  appeal  when  he  was 
a  young  man.  There  is  no  one  of  the  great  moderns  whom 
one  is  less  likely  to  compare  with  him  than  the  German 
luminary  Helmholz  ;  tho  they  had  in  common  an  insight  for 
the  hiding-places  of  real  problems ;  and  both  knew  how  to  ask 
questions,  tho  diverging  radically  in  their  ways  of  answering 
them.  It  was  said  of  Helmholz  that  he  learned  physics  for 
the  sake  of  his  physiology,  and  mathematics  for  the  sake  of 
his  physics,  and  became  a  master  in  all  three.  There  is  a 
seeming  parallel  in  that  James  was  a  physiologist,  a  psycholo¬ 
gist,  and  a  philosopher  in  turn;  and  the  mastery  that  was  his 
found  its  cumulative  expression  as  his  interests  matured.  He 
would  never  have  been  the  psychologist  that  he  was  but  for 
his  physiology;  nor  would  the  philosophy  that  embodied  his 
maturest  thought  have  ripened  on  any  tree  not  grafted  with 
the  other  off-shoots.  The  growth  was  a  temperamental  re¬ 
sponse.  The  drudgery  of  experiment  was  tedious  to  him ;  yet 
he  was  shrewdness  personified  in  spotting  the  exact  point  at 
which  a  bit  of  observation  or  an  ingenious  experiment  was 
likely  to  settle  an  issue.  He  was  experimentally-minded,  keen 
on  problems,  but  impatient  of  inevitable  detail.  He  went  so  far 
as  to  imply — with  much  truth — that  over-absorption  in  tech¬ 
nique  and  little  problems  dulled  a  man’s  sense  for  the  big 
ones.  Darwin  is  a  remarkable  example  of  one  whose  method 
it  was  to  see  the  larger  thru  the  smaller.  James  saw  the 
smaller  thru  the  larger,  yet  knew  without  reminder  how  the 
cross-lights  were  reflected  from  one  to  the  other.  This  gift 
of  insight  and  outlook  marked  his  special  investigations  and 
his  general  interests  alike.  It  make  him  thoro  because  he  saw 
thru  things,  and  it  made  him  popular  because  his  mind  saw 
like  other  minds,  only  more  clearly,  and  without  blur. 

My  own  experience,  I  am  sure,  was  a  typical  one.  In  ac¬ 
knowledging  my  obligation  to  those  who  had  helped  me  in 
the  preparation  of  a  moderately  large  work  on  The  sub- 
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conscious,  I  said  in  the  preface  that  few  psychologists  could 
carry  a  considerable  purpose  to  a  fair  conclusion,  without 
revealing  their  indebtedness  to  Professor  James, — a  privilege 
1  was  then,  and  am  now,  quite  unwilling  to  forego.  There 
are  many  who  can  speak  more  familiarly  of  his  personal  quali¬ 
ties  than  can  I.  Tho  extending  over  many  years,  my  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  him  was  in  the  form  of  infrequent  meetings,, 
the  gaps  filled  by  occasional  and  characteristic  letters  or  post¬ 
cards.  If  any  younger  psychologist  put  forward  an  effort 
that  caught  his  attention,  he  was  sure  to  receive  a  brief  but 
incisive  word  of  compliment  from  Professor  James.  He  en¬ 
tered  enthusiastically  into  new  interests,  and  in  the  sixties  by 
years,  was  in  the  forties  in  spirit  and  zest. 

He  was,  as  is  well  known,  very  much  more  than  a  psy¬ 
chologist  and  philosopher.  He  had  a  great  interest  in  public 
affairs,  not  of  management,  but  in  such  as  turned  upon  prin¬ 
ciples,  the  direction  of  ideals,  clearness  of  vision.  His  views 
on  imperialism,  like  his  talks  to  teachers,  or  his  address  on 
the  energies  of  men,  or  his  proposals  on  substitutes  for  war, 
found  willing  hearers,  and  were  eminently  practical  in  bear¬ 
ing,  not  necessarily  immediately  practicable  in  form.  He 
never  spoke  without  having  something  to  say;  and  it  often 
required  some  urging  to  persuade  him  that  he  had  a  message 
ready.  He  responded  characteristically  to  the  trends  of  in¬ 
terest  of  the  day;  and  I  recall  a  most  illuminating  account 
which  he  wrote  of  the  mental  experiences  connected  with  the 
San  Francisco  earthquake.  He  was  lecturing  at  Leland  Stan¬ 
ford  University  at  the  time;  went  to  the  wrecked  city  and 
gathered  and  recorded  his  impressions.  A  card  enlighten¬ 
ing  me  on  other  points  was  signed  “  William  James,  Specialist 
in  Earthquakes.” 

This  absorption  of  experience  in  the  interest  of  interpre¬ 
tation  was  characteristic;  it  spread  by  that  ready  and  tolerant 
sympathy,  already  noted,  to  the  experience  of  others.  His 
Varieties  of  religious  experience  is  a  notable  record  of  this 
notable  power.  For  the  time,  in  depicting  the  types  of  con¬ 
viction  and  conversion,  of  inspiration  and  outlook,  he  is  com- 
panionably  one  with  the  seer  or  the  prophet  or  the  enthusiast 
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of  normal  or  abnormal  type.  He  found  help  everywhere  and 
acknowledged  it  for  its  intrinsic  suggestiveness,  irrespective 
of  the  conventional  status  of  the  contributor.  He  rated  an 
idea  by  its  worth,  not  by  its  parentage.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  the  notes  and  citations  of  his  monumental  Psychology 
shed  interesting  side-lights,  aided  and  not  obscured,  by  central 
illumination  of  the  text. 

Yet  it  so  happened  that  the  topic  on  which  our  interests 
crost  most  frequently  was  one  which  we  viewed  oppositely. 
Professor  James  was  far  more  cautious  than  those  who  cited 
him,  in  his  adherence  to  certain  positions  of  “  Psychical 
Research.”  Yet  he  inclined  to  views  that  by  tolerance  of  pos¬ 
sibility,  if  not  by  conviction  of  plausibility,  made  a  place  for 
telepathy  and  rare  powers  of  mediums  and  the  significance  of 
premonitions;  and  this  despite  his  frequent  contention  that 
the  interpretation  of  the  universe  or  any  small  corner  thereof 
for  a  personal  significance  was  an  abomination.  In  this  dubi¬ 
ous  path  many  of  his  colleagues  could  not  follow  him,  and 
held  the  authority  of  his  name  as  unfortunate.  Some  spoke 
sharply;  but  it  was  as  easy  to  dififer  as  to  agree  with  Pro¬ 
fessor  James.  I  have  always  felt  that  if  “  Psychical  Re¬ 
searchers  ”  took  an  attitude  towards  their  conclusions  in  the 
temper  that  accompanied  Professor  James’s  convictions,  there 
would  be  slight  danger  in  their  movement.  But  that  is  quite 
impossible;  and  I  shall  continue  to  deplore  that  his  reputation 
must  be  affected  by  a  conviction  that  was  inevitably,  I  had 
almost  said  legitimately,  misunderstood. 

That  Professor  James  for  much  of  his  life  was  decidedly 
out  of  health  is  familiar;  in  this  respect  not  unlike  Darwin 
or  Spencer,  he  had  to  husband  his  resources, — for  many  a  long 
period  reduced  to  distressingly  short  rations  of  effort.  That, 
despite  this  handicap,  he  accomplished  so  much  is  a  tribute 
at  once  to  his  self-mastery  and  to  the  wisdom  of  the  insti¬ 
tution  that  found  honor  in  adjusting  its  requirements  to  the 
service  of  his  talents.  He  was  often  concerned  for  his  health, 
tho  recognizing  the  nervous  factor  in  his  disability;  yet  met 
his  obligations  so  admirably  that  his  hearers  obtained  the  im¬ 
pression  of  spontaneous  vigor  and  alert,  unhampered  expres- 
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sion, — and  this  in  private  and  public  alike.  A  year  or  so  ago 
I  met  him  seemingly  alert,  but  in  search  for  health,  and  con¬ 
sulting  a  physician  whose  confidence  we  shared.  A  few  weeks 
later  I  listened  to  brief  but  pointed  remarks  made  by  him 
in  a  psychological  discussion,  in  a  meeting  in  celebration  of 
the  twentieth  anniversary  of  Clark  University,  where  he  was 
welcomed  with  the  peculiar  interest  that  attached  to  his  pres¬ 
ence.  The  words  then  spoken  were  for  me,  as  for  others, 
the  last  to  come  directly  from  that  inspiring  source. 

Tho  retired  from  active  service,  his  influence  was  actively 
reflected  in  his  personality.  His  loss  is  more  than  a  depriva¬ 
tion  to  his  profession;  it  is  a  common  loss  to  a  far  wider 
public  than  seems  possible  for  a  retiring  academic  professor 
to  have  gathered  about  him.  He  believed  in  the  true  democ¬ 
racy  of  the  wider  following,  in  the  right  of  the  people  to  the 
best  leadership  available.  He  was  bold  enough  to  speak  of 
the  mission  of  the  popular  magazine  as  comparable  to  that 
of  the  more  exacting  provisions  in  the  higher  education.  By 
such  combination  of  rare  qualities  he  demonstrated  the  com¬ 
patibility  of  worthy  popularity  with  worthy  academic  distinc¬ 
tion.  In  so  far  as .  su  h  demonstration  may  be  a  typically 
American  achievement,  William  James  was  an  American  of 
the  highest  type. 

Joseph  Jastrow 

The  University  of  Wisconsin 
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ASPECTS  OF  GERMAN  TEACHING  IN  AMERICA 

Our  boys  and  girls  come  up  from  the  secondary  schools 
with  little  or  no  power  of  handling  a  moderately  difficult  or 
even  easy  German  narrative  in  an  independent  manner.  They 
have  been  used  to  dissecting  and  then  piecing  together  again 
little  chunks  of  text,  to  putting  good  German  into  indifferent  or 
bad  English,  letting  the  dictionary  and  not  their  heads  do  the 
thinking  for  them.  After  three  or,  in  fact,  four  years  of  Ger¬ 
man  work  they  can  not  read  a  short  German  story  at  a  sitting 
with  pleasure  and  appreciation,  and  be  able  to  give  an  in¬ 
telligent  account  of  it.  But  the  same  thing  is  true  of  the  vast 
majority  of  our  college  graduates.  A  university  professor  re¬ 
cently  confest  to  the  writer  that  he  had  never  learned  to 
read  German  in  his  four  years’  study  of  it  at  college,  but  had 
acquired  what  facility  he  possest  thru  reading  a  book  or  two 
on  his  own  account  out  of  class.  Yet  all  our  maturer  work  at 
college  in  every  subject,  particularly  in  German,  is  supposedly 
based  on  the  requirement  (usually  unfulfilled)  that  the  student 
can  read  a  book  or  an  article  in  German  with  rapidity  and  un¬ 
derstanding.  Out  in  the  world,  too,  unless  one  is  a  translator 
of  books,  it  is  this  power  to  read  large  amounts  readily  and 
understandingly  that  will  impel  a  man  to  keep  up  his  interest  in 
German  or  will  be  of  value  in  his  chosen  profession.  For 
most  students  of  German,  that  is,  those  who  have  not  become 
teachers,  the  vast  wealth  of  German  literature,  the  rich  treas¬ 
ures  of  ideas  on  science,  philosophy,  or  religion  written  in 
the  German  tongue,  are  hidden  behind  a  formidable  barrier  of 
soul-killing  translation  grind,  of  the  physical  and  mental 
weariness  of  struggling  onward  without  getting  anywhere. 

If  few  ever  attain  facility  in  reading  German,  how  much 
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worse  is  the  case  w^ith  the  ability  to  write  German.  There  are 
no  words  in  the  English  language  sufficiently  laden  with  op¬ 
probrious  connotation  to  express  the  feelings  of  most  students 
who  have  floundered  in  the  dreary  quag  of  so-called  German 
composition,  understanding  by  this  term  the  lifting  of  English 
into  German.  I  will  say  nothing  of  the  feelings  or  mental 
reservations  of  the  teachers  who  have  helped  the  aforesaid 
flounderers  to  flounder. 

How  can  we  expect  a  human  being  to  do  aught  else  than 
turn  away  from  the  shudderingly  hateful  approach  to  what 
he  has  been  told  is  beautiful  and  desirable,  and  which  not  only 
seems  unattainable,  but,  from  the  little  sight  he  has  had  of  it, 
the  very  opposite  of  all  that  is  fair  and  good?  How  can  any 
warm-blooded  man  or  woman  make  a  pastime,  a  beloved  pur¬ 
suit  of  a  subject  that  still  rattles  in  his  ears  like  the  dry  bones 
of  a  grewsome  skeleton  or  arises  before  his  imagination  like  the 
horrors  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition? 

A  general  and  radical  change  is  necessary  in  our  teaching 
methods,  a  shifting  of  the  emphasis  to  the  power  to  read  Ger¬ 
man  readily  without  help  of  any  kind,  and  to  express  in  English 
clearly  and  concisely. the  subject-matter  of  what  is  read;  and, 
secondly,  to  the  power  to  write  simple  concrete  ideas  in  a  Ger¬ 
man  that  is  at  least  free  from  grammatical  errors.  How  can 
we  bring  about  the  desired  change?  What  are  the  dominant 
influences  in  America  in  the  teaching  of  German  that  might  be 
of  service  to  us  in  the  good  cause?  The  report  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Twelve  and  the  tests  of  the  College  Entrance  Exam¬ 
ination  Board  have  no  serious  rivals  in  the  field,  and  without 
the  emphatic  assistance  of  the  second  of  these  powers,  the  best 
efforts  for  reform,  and  sorely  needed  reform,  will  be  but  frag¬ 
mentary  and  circumscribed. 

The  Committee  of  Twelve  of  the  Modern  Language  Associ¬ 
ation  of  America  published  a  few  years  ago  a  careful  and  con¬ 
servative  report  on  the  teaching  of  modern  languages.  While 
not  satisfactorily  explaining  how  to  accomplish  the  end,  they 
favor,  as  the  ultimate  aim  in  the  study  of  German  texts,  the 
ability  to  read  without  the  mediation  of  English.  On  page  66 
of  the  report  the  statement  runs :  “  At  the  same  time  it  should 
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not  be  forgotten  that  the  principal  object  of  study  is  not  to 
learn  to  translate,  but  to  learn  to  read  without  translating;” 
and  on  page  74,  “  In  the  secondary  school  the  aim  should  be  to 
learn  to  read  easily,  rapidly,  and  yet  with  intelligent,  general 
appreciation,  somewhat  as  an  ordinary  educated  American 
reads  Shakespere.”  These  sound  conclusions,  which  should 
have  been  heavily  italicized  in  the  report,  are  either  unknown 
to  teachers  generally  or,  if  known,  are  ignored  by  them.  But 
the  report  itself  is  the  principal  offender,  for  among  its  recom¬ 
mendations  occurs  a  sentence  which  could  not  but  have  a 
tendency  to  work  almost  irreparable  harm.  Under  the  heading, 
“  Aim  of  instruction  in  reading,”  we  are  told  that  “  at  the 
end  of  the  elementary  course  in  German  the  pupil  should  be 
able  to  read  at  sight  and  to  translate  [the  italics  are  mine]  if 
called  upon,  by  ivay  of  proving  ability  to  read,  a  passage  of 
easy  dialog  or  narrative  prose,  help  being  given  upon  un¬ 
usual  words  and  constructions.”  This  is  not  explicitly  stated 
as  the  test  in  intermediate  and  advanced  German,  but  is  im¬ 
plied;  and  that  we  are  justified  in  reading  it  into  the  text  is 
proved  by  the  sj^ecimen  examination  papers  for  admission  to 
college  toward  the  end  of  the  report,  where,  in  elementary,  in¬ 
termediate,  and  advanced  German,  translation  into  English  is 
the  actual  test  set,  except  that  in  the  case  of  one  passage  from 
Schiller  a  paraphrase  in  ordinary  German  prose  is  asked  for 
instead. 

Now  translation  into  English  is  not  a  way  of  proving  ability 
to  read  German.  Different  paths  ^  must  be  traversed  to  ar¬ 
rive  at  the  different  goals.  It  by  no  means  follows  that  a 
pupil  who  can  translate  well  can  read  easily  and  intelligently. 
Such  a  student,  unless  trained  to  read  large  amounts,  is  con¬ 
fused  by  the  mass  of  material;  he  wishes,  and,  in  fact,  from 
habit,  feels  obliged  to  stop  at  every  word,  at  every  sentence, 
and  translate  it  before  he  can  go  on.  This  acts  as  a  block  to 
the  easy  running  of  his  mental  machinery,  a  huge  obstacle  to 
keeping  on  the  straight-away  main  line  of  the  story,  and  his 
attention  is  either  switched  off  to  most  unimportant  details  or 

^  For  a  suggestion  as  to  one  way  of  teaching  reading,  see  the  School 
review  for  October,  1909. 
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is  derailed  completely,  plunging  into  an  abyss  of  chaos  and 
ruin. 

As  for  German  composition,  the  test  suggested  in  the  above- 
named  report  is  the  ability  to  put  a  certain  amount  of  English, 
sentences  or  connected  passages,  into  German.  This  is  to  be 
supplemented,  however,  in  the  case  of  advanced  German,  by 
a  short  independent  theme  upon  some  assigned  topic. 

No  matter  how  excellent  the  general  recommendations  of 
this  report  are,  no  matter  how  sound  the  reasoning  is  in 
other  respects,  the  influence  of  it  can  not  be  other  than  re¬ 
actionary,  the  placing  of  the  emphasis  again  upon  the  old 
translation  method,  where  transverbalization,  the  mechanical 
transference  of  German  words  into  English  and  English  words 
into  German  holds  the  mind  in  its  lockjaw  grip. 

The  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  has  followed  to 
the  letter  the  “  Proposals  ”  of  the  Committee  of  Twelve,  par¬ 
ticularly  those  emphasized  above  as  subversive,  and  we  have 
again  the  same  old  examination  papers  that  our  grandfathers 
and  great-grandfathers  might  have  set  in  bygone  days.  I  have 
at  hand  the  papers  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board 
for  the  years  1901-1910.  On  inspection  I  find  that  the  trans¬ 
lation  of  short  German  passages  is  the  only  test  of  the  candi¬ 
date’s  power  to  read,  and  that  there  is  no  test  of  his  power  to 
write  in  the  elementary  and  intermediate  papers  except 
sentences  or  brief  connected  passages  of  English  for  transla¬ 
tion  into  German.  In  addition  to  such  extracts  for  transla¬ 
tion,  the  advanced  German  papers  for  the  years  1901 -1905 
call  for  an  original  German  theme  of  some  seventy-five  to  two 
hundred  words  on  some  literary  subject.  In  the  more  recent 
examinations,  however,  those  from  1906-1910,  where  a  com¬ 
posite  intermediate  and  advanced  paper  is  substituted  for  the 
original  advanced,  a  step  backward  has  been  taken:  the  Ger¬ 
man  theme  is  omitted. 

Another  of  the  retrograde  tendencies  apparent  since  1906 
(altho  fortunately  absent  from  the  1910  test)  is  that  of  setting 
German  poems,  and  lyrics  at  that,  for  translation  into  Eng¬ 
lish,  a  sin  against  the  spirit  of  all  poetic  art.  Even 
the  best  translation  of  poetry  ‘‘  verivischt  den  sarten  Farben- 
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duft  von  den  Flugeln  des  exotischen  Schmetterlings  und 
macht  das  datternde  Seelchen  erstarren.” 

When  these  are  the  standard  tests  in  America  of  a  pupil’s 
proficiency  in  German,  can  the  influence  upon  the  teachers  of 
the  country  be  other  than  reactionary  ?  Are  such  tests  not  in¬ 
ducements  to  follow  the  lines  of  least  resistance,  to  slip  back 
into  habits  recognized  even  by  many  of  those  who  indulge 
them  as  pedagogically  sinful? 

Instead  of  setting  excerpted  passages,  which  can  not  help  in 
many  cases  being  dissected  from  the  context  like  an  organ 
from  its  vital  relation  with  other  organs,  the  blood-red  artery 
of  the  narrative  being  artificially  severed  in  the  process,  a  com¬ 
plete  story  of  some  ten  to  thirty  pages  ^  should  be  given.  The 
examinee  could  be  required  to  read  it  thru  and  to  write  an  in¬ 
telligent  account  of  it  in  English.  The  student  takes  the 
meaning  in  as  he  reads  and  gives  it  out,  not  in  a  mechanical 
and  slavish  translation,  but  in  his  own  original  and  individual 
way.  It  is  the  natural  process  of  the  mind  in  reading  English 
books  or  in  receiving  and  reproducing  all  its  experiences.  In 
such  a  test  we  can  get  at  the  brain  behind  the  pen,  and  more 
easily  decide  as  to  the  comparative  intellectual  power  of  the 
candidates.  No  meanings  of  words,  usual  or  unusual,  ought 
to  be  given ;  the  pupil  must  be  made  to  prove  that  he  can  think, 
reason,  and  use  his  imagination  as  well  as  his  memory.  What 
a  simple,  yet  excellent,  test  of  acquired  power  to  reason  out 
the  meaning  of  a  word  from  its  context  it  would  have  been  if 
the  English  equivalent  of  Verschlag  had  not  been  revealed  in 
the  first  passage  of  the  elementary  German  paper  of  1908. 
The  context  is  all  that  is  needed  by  a  pupil  of  average  capacity 
who  has  been  trained  to  think.  I  will  give  the  context  which 
discloses  the  meaning  of  Verschlag  to  the  reader,  underlining 

a  few  of  the  more  significant  words.  “ - und  zugleich  fiel 

sein  Blick  auf  einen  hohernen  Verschlag  “(er)riss  die  H0I2- 
tur  des  Verschlags  auf  und  stiess  ihn  in  den  dunklen  engen 
Raum  hinein”;  “Er  schlug  die  Tiir  zu  und  schob  den 
schweren  Blockriegel  vor.”  It  is  often,  however,  the  remote 

*  The  material  can  vary  in  length  and  difficulty  in  proportion  to  the 
candidate’s  previous  training. 
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context  which  is  the  deciding  element,  and  this  makes  more 
abundant  material  desirable.  The  writer  recalls  a  case  last 
year  where  a  student  in  a  second-year  reading  class,  informed 
him  that  the  meaning  of  an  important  word  on  the  third  page 
of  the  thirty  pages  set  for  a  three-hour  examination,  did  not 
dawn  on  him  until  he  reached  the  second  last  page  of  the  story. 
Then  its  flash  lighted  up  the  whole  obscurity.  Certainly  a  men¬ 
tal  victory;  not  a  supine  bowing  the  neck  beneath  the  yoke 
of  the  tyrant  dictionary,®  but  a  stalwart,  self-reliant,  in¬ 
tellectual  act. 

I  will  not  dwell  on  the  question  of  testing  a  candidate’s 
ability  to  read  German  aloud  accurately  and  with  some  indica¬ 
tion  that  he  grasps  the  meaning,  that  is,  intelligently.  This 
and  the  power  to  express  orally  simple  concrete  ideas  in  Ger¬ 
man  should  be  tested  at  the  college  which  the  pupil  desires 
to  enter,  before  he  is  allowed  to  take  up  the  more  advanced 
work.  These  examinations,  being  oral,  can  not  be  included 
within  the  scope  of  the  tests  of  the  College  Entrance  Exam¬ 
ination  Board. 

Grammatical  questions  on  the  texts  set  for  reading  as  well 
as  tests  in  the  application  of  grammatical  principles,  as,  for 
instance,  the  supplying  of  articles  which  are  purposely  omitted 
from  a  German  passage  or  changing  the  person  or  tense  of 
verbs,  the  number  of  nouns,  and  other  such  exercises,  are  all 
in  order  on  an  elementary  paper.  A  good  grammatical 
foundation  is  essential  for  a  thoro  understanding  and  control 
of  any  language. 

The  power  to  write  German,  instead  of  being  thought  of 
slight  or  no  importance,  should  be  made  the  only  test  in  Ger¬ 
man  composition  on  all  the  examinations  from  the  elementary 
to  the  combined  intermediate  and  advanced.  There  is  no 
profit  in  setting  a  boy  or  girl  the  task  of  piecing  together  the 
German  equivalents  of  a  lot  of  English  words  written  by  some 

*  The  dictionary  or  special  vocabulary  has,  of  course,  its  place  in 
language  work.  But  it  should  not  be  consulted  until  every  independent 
device  for  discovering  the  meaning  of  the  obscure  word  or  phrase  has 
been  exhausted.  After  the  student  has  acquired  a  considerable  degree  of 
proficiency  and  ease  in  reading,  he  can  use  his  dictionary  for  reference, 
somewhat  as  he  does  his  English  dictionary. 
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one  else  in  a  style  totally  unlike  his  own,  and  an  import  at 
world-wide  variance  with  his  own  way  of  looking  at  things. 
His  individuality  must  not  be  left  out  of  account. 

In  the  advanced  German  paper  of  1901  the  theme  required 
expects  too  much  of  a  high  school  pupil.  “  Give  in  100-200 
words  an  account  of  the  dates,  composition,  historical,  and 
literary  sources,  literary  purpose  and  metrical  form  of  one  of 
the  following  plays:  Iphigenie  auf  Tauris,  Die  Jungfrau  von 
Orleans,  Nathan  der  IVeise,  Wallenstein,  Faust,  Torquato 
Tasso/'  Such  a  requirement  is  beyond  the  critical  feeling,  ex¬ 
perience,  and  power  of  a  pupil  of  the  high  school  age.  He 
could  not  fulfil  it  properly  if  it  were  asked  of  English  works. 
To  prepare  for  it,  a  lot  of  time  must  be  wasted  by  the  teacher 
in  administering  the  anesthetics  (often  erroneously  called 
esthetics)  of  literary  criticism  to  an  already  indifferent  class, 
time  which  could  profitably  be  spent  in  reading  and  writing 
German. 

The  subject  set  in  1902  is  a  more  suitable  one:  “Write  in 
German  an  essay  of  75-100  words  on  the  life  and  writings  of 
some  one  German  author.”  Here  something  simpler  and  more 
concrete  is  called  for.  1903’s  topic  is  not  a  bad  one:  “  100 
words  on  Germany  or  the  Germans.”  The  1904  paper  is  lib¬ 
eral  as  regards  range  of  subjects:  “about  100  words  on  any 
author  or  work  you  have  read  in  German.”  The  1905  require¬ 
ment  of  “  75-100  words  about  the  German  people  or  any  one 
of  the  poets,  Goethe,  Schiller,  or  Heine,”  is  also  satisfactory. 
As  I  have  already  indicated  above,  with  1906  retrogression  is 
the  order  of  the  day;  the  original  German  theme  is  wiped  off 
the  pedagogical  map. 

A  simple  topic  for  a  German  theme  like,  “  Write  from  200- 
300  words  on  some  German  book  you  have  read,  telling  why 
you  liked  or  disliked  it,”  a  question  calling  for  a  letter  to  a 
relative  or  friend,  or  a  description  of  personal  experiences; 
in  fact,  any  subject  which  touches  the  student’s  personality, 
which  has  vital  relation  to  him  as  an  individual,  will  call  forth 
a  more  natural  and  easy-flowing  composition. 

If  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  insisted  on  such 
real  tests  of  the  candidate’s  ability  to  read  and  write  German, 
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the  preparatory  school  teacher  would  feel  it  necessary  to  alter 
his  method  to  meet  the  requirements.  In  case  he  were  not  pre¬ 
paring  pupils  for  these  particular  examinations  or  for  any  ex¬ 
aminations,  he  would  yet  be  reached  by  this  central  current  of 
standardized  results  thru  a  hundred  different  channels.  The 
college  teacher,  too,  could  not  help  being  affected  by  the 
change.  And  they  all  would  feel  a  new  lease  of  life  when 
they  opened  the  windows  and  let  the  pure  air  of  reasonable¬ 
ness  rush  thru  and  sweep  out  all  the  musty  accumulated  dusts 
of  ages. 

But  the  principal  benefit  would  be  to  the  intellectual  health 
of  our  innocent  victims,  who,  with  no  appeal,  are  so  much  at 
the  mercy  of  arbitrary  methods.  Their  minds  would  be  fresh¬ 
ened,  their  interest  stimulated,  and  their  joy  in  the  work, 
which  can  only  come  from  a  recognition  of  increasing  power, 
would  repay  a  thousandfold  the  extra  effort  that  such  a  change 
would  entail  upon  the  teacher. 

M.  M.  Skinner 

Stanford  University 
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SEX  AND  EDUCATION 

In  these  ultra-modern  days  when  the  watchword  tost 
down  from  the  educational  battlements  to  us  dwellers  in  the 
plain  proclaims  instinct  to  be  the  guide  of  life,  it  may  seem 
inexplicable  that  the  educational  world  should  await  the  com¬ 
pulsion  of  circumstances  before  turning  its  attention  to  the 
most  fundamental  of  all  human  instincts  as  both  an  object  of 
education  and  a  means  thereto.  But  this  is  the  way  of  the 
educational  world.  Like  most  of  the  parents  whose  function 
it  assumes  to  share,  it  seldom  teaches  its  lessons  until  some 
transgression  causes  irritation  enough  to  enforce  the  need 
of  a  lesson. 

Such  a  need,  and  one  of  long  standing,  is  now  being 
enforced  as  regards  those  conditions  of  society  at  the  base 
of  which  lies  the  relationship  between  the  sexes.  Physicians 
are  concerned  with  the  destructive  physical  consequences  of  a 
too  prevalent  disregard  of  the  hygiene  of  sex;  sociologists 
are  perturbed  at  a  similar  disregard  for  the  ethics  of  sex, 
at  the  disruption  of  family  life  and  the  consequent  under¬ 
mining  of  society;  schoolmasters  are  appalled  at  the  dark 
future  opening  before  many  children,  often  those  of  most 
promising  personal  qualities,  whose  parents  live  apart,  and 
who  are  thus  either  adrift  without  home  moorings  or  bewil¬ 
dered  between  divergent  or  conflicting  ties;  public  adminis¬ 
trators  are  aghast  at  the  growing  burden  of  support  for  in¬ 
stitutions  whose  inmates  are  derived  largely  from  the  wreck¬ 
age  due  to  broken  vows  and  sundered  bonds ;  and  the  militant 
patriot  sounds  a  loud  alarm  in  the  face  of  impending  race 
suicide.  There  is  evidence  that  the  public  is  slowly  awaking 
to  the  gravity  of  the  situation,  and  is  casting  about  for  a 
remedy. 

As  with  the  child  and  the  primitive  man,  the  first  resort  of 
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an  aroused  public  is  to  punitive  measures,  its  first  appeal  to 
fear  of  consequences.  It  is  declared  that  the  idealists  and 
purists  have  had  their  way  long  enough.  Henceforth  chil¬ 
dren  are  to  be  warned  in  good  season  of  the  destruction  to 
which  the  broad  way  leads,  and  then  they  will  surely  keep 
to  the  narrow  way.  Literature  purporting  to  tell  the  plainest 
truth  is  being  industriously  supplied  and  energetically  cir¬ 
culated.  Nor  need  it  be  doubted  that  this  negative  incentive, 
the  fear  of  consequences,  real  or  predicted,  has  played  a  con¬ 
siderable  part  in  the  repression  of  many  ills  to  which  society 
is  prone.  In  the  earlier  years  of  the  temperance  crusade,  pos¬ 
sibly  the  lurid  pictures  of  bloated  faces,  bleared  eyes,  diseased 
stomachs,  ragged  clothing,  and  starving  children  may  have 
played  an  important  part  in  the  process  of  arousing  public 
sentiment.  And  in  the  campaign  for  a  better  observance  of 
the  ethics  and  hygiene  of  sex  the  reaction  from  excessive 
reticence  to  extreme  plainness  of  speech  may  be  a  necessary 
feature  of  the  skirmish  line.  At  any  rate,  the  day  of  plain 
speech  has  dawned.  Already  it  requires  less  courage  to  speak 
plainly  than  to  deprecate  plain  speech.  No  thoughtful  man 
or  woman  longer  hesitates  to  attend  a  public  meeting  at  which 
questions  of  sex  are  to  be  frankly  discust,  provided  only  that 
the  auspices  are  such  as  to  assure  common  sense  as  well  as 
plain  language. 

Full  credit  is  due  to  those  physicians  and  editors  who  have 
taken  the  lead  in  lifting  the  ban  of  silence  so  long  maintained, 
and  thus  have  made  it  possible  frankly  to  consider  the  edu¬ 
cational  as  well  as  the  hygienic  aspects  of  the  sex  relationship. 
Nor  does  it  at  all  discredit  the  very  important  work  of  the 
societies  for  the  promotion  of  social  and  moral  prophylaxis 
to  inquire  whether  they  should  not  be  reinforced  by  other 
agencies.  Since  they  have  done,  and  are  doing  their  work  so 
well,  and  since  the  long  silence  has  been  amply  broken,  it 
is  now  in  order  to  take  our  educational  bearings.  And,  while 
fully  recognizing  the  necessity  for  and  the  advantages  of  plain 
speech,  it  is  legitimate  to  question  its  adequacy  as  a  remedy 
for  the  unhappy  conditions  and  to  inquire  what  other  ap¬ 
proaches  to  the  problem  are  open  to  us. 
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It  is  easy  to  overvalue  the  efficacy  of  plain  speech  and 
bald  truth.  The  merit  of  truth  is  not  in  its  nakedness.  In¬ 
deed  the  naked  truth  has  often  been  made  to  serve  all  the 
purposes  of  an  unvarnished  lie,  while  truth  clothed  in  parable 
has  penetrated  many  a  recess  impervious  to  a  more  insistent 
approach.  For  the  naked  truth  is  never  the  whole  truth,  and 
fragments,  however  exact  and  elaborate,  do  not  take  the  place 
of  kernels.  It  is  one  of  the  great  problems  of  education  to 
plant  elementary  truths  in  such  way  that  the  larger  truth 
shall  grow  upon  them  rather  than  displace  them. 

To  depict  in  startling  colors  the  awful  consequences  of 
vice  and  to  dwell  upon  its  equally  appalling  prevalence,  have 
never  been  found  effective  in  advancing  standards  of  virtue. 
Indeed,  these  are  the  very  measures  oftenest  employed  by 
the  two  most  active  promoters  of  vice, — the  quack  who  deals 
in  startling  consequences  and  the  evil  companion  who  is  al¬ 
ways  ready  with  the  assurance,  “  They  all  do  it.”  Warnings 
of  danger  will  carry  their  own  antidote  if,  while  pointing  to 
dire  consequences  of  vice,  they  convey  the  impression  that 
all  men  indulge  in  it.  For  fear  of  consequences  is  not  the 
ultimate  appeal  to  a  robust  nature.  No  degree  of  danger  wdll 
deter  a  youth  from  venturing  into  experiences  which  he  be¬ 
lieves  he  is  to  share  with  those  who  constitute  the  real  world ; 
and  vice  always  claims  to  be  the  real  side  of  human  life. 
Indeed,  vice  is  infinitely  more  pretentious  than  virtue  and  the 
hypocrisy  of  corruption  far  eclipses  the  hypocrisy  of  piety. 
Even  in  a  well-organized  campaign  against  evil, — political, 
commercial,  social, — innocence  is  not  accounted  an  asset,  and 
the  counsel  of  a  recruit  without  a  shady  past  is  discounted 
by  those  who  claim  to  know  real  life.  Society  is  so  per¬ 
meated  with  this  tone  of  patronage  toward  the  poor  fellow 
who  has  not  sown  and  reaped  wild  oats  that  no  threatened 
consequences  can  avail  much  with  a  youth  who  would  rather 
be  penalized  than  patronized.  The  half-contemptuous  atti¬ 
tude  toward  innocence  maintained  so  conspicuously  by  the 
more  outspoken  portion  of  the  public  is  more  impressive  to 
the  average  youth  than  all  the  scareheads  that  benevolence 
may  display  in  his  path.  For  every  man  desires  to  be  a  sharer 
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with  other  men.  Unless  he  can  be  assured  that  reality  reaches 
as  far  upward  as  it  does  downward,  that  the  upper  world  is  as 
rich  to  the  explorer  as  the  nether,  and  affords  at  least  equal 
manly  companionship,  he  will  cast  in  his  lot  with  the  under¬ 
world  and  take  his  chances  with  his  fellows,  in  spite  of  all 
warnings.  This  assurance  that  the  higher  planes  of  life  are 
really  inhabited,  the  superficial  aspect  of  society  belies,  but  it 
nevertheless  accords  with  the  deeper  experience  of  humanity, 
and  to  realize  this  is  a  greater  incentive  to  virtue  than  to  know 
all  the  hideousness  of  the  subterranean  regions. 

A  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  consequences  of  vice  will 
avail  little  unless  supported  by  some  conception  of  those  laws 
of  human  nature  which  operate  in  a  realm  above  the  physical. 
Reverence  for  the  higher  nature  in  one’s  self  and  in  others; 
recognition  of  the  sensual  nature  as  something  not  to  be  in¬ 
dulged  on  the  one  hand  or  suppressed  on  the  other,  but  to 
be  subdued  to  the  service  of  the  spirit;  readiness  to  sacrifice 
the  immediate  and  transitory  satisfactions  to  the  more  remote 
and  more  abiding;  realization  of  one’s  self  as  a  sharer  in  the 
responsibilities  and  obligations  of  the  great  human  family; 
joy  in  the  companionship  of  the  high-minded;  in  short,  the 
ideal  of  chivalry,'  the  sense  of  personal  honor,  the  claims  of 
duty  and  of  loving  service, — these  may  avail  where  fear  fails. 
For  the  gravest  consequences  of  vice  have  least  terrors  for 
the  individual  devoid  of  these  ideals,  who  therefore  dreads 
only  those  consequences  that  fall  upon  his  own  person.  But 
these  ideals  are  not  so  rare  as  the  self-styled  practical  people 
are  prone  to  believe.  They  are  harbored  in  greater  or  less 
degree  by  many  who  are  not  ostensibly  governed  by  them.  A 
frank  appeal  to  them,  man  to  man,  without  cant  or  conde¬ 
scension,  brings  a  response  and  a  quickened  attention  even 
from  the  pitiful  ranks  of  reformatory  inmates.  And  in  the 
attempt  to  render  guidance  in  time  of  stress,  it  is  this  frank 
and  sympathetic  attitude  of  man  to  man  and  woman  to  woman, 
of  big  brother  to  lad,  big  sister  to  lass,  that  is  needed  more 
than  any  array  of  startling  facts. 

The  problem  is  much  larger  than  the  mere  warning  against 
error  or  vice  or  the  mere  imparting  of  knowledge  or  counsel. 
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Any  movement  which  aims  to  influence  the  life  of  individuals 
or  of  masses  of  individuals  must  employ  constructive  meas¬ 
ures,  must  impel  more  than  restrain,  inspire  more  than  re¬ 
press.  That  is,  its  campaign  must  be  carried  on  in  the  edu¬ 
cational  realm  and  by  means  of  spiritual  forces. 

This  does  not  mean  that  it  is  to  be  promoted  by  emotional 
evangelism,  but  that  it  must  influence  action  by  reaching  the 
spirit  which  determines  the  action.  The  term  spirit  is  not 
here  used  in  any  technical  sense,  ecclesiastical  or  philosophical, 
but  colloquially  as  relating  to  that  element  of  life  which  makes 
it  human,  which  lights  and  animates  it,  by  which  one  life 
influences  another  and  becomes  in  turn  responsive  to  the 
other,  whose  reactions  constitute  human  experience;  in  short, 
to  that  life  substance  upon  which  human  welfare  is  registered. 
It  is  in  this  realm  that  real  resultants  are  to  be  looked  for. 
It  is  here  also  that  real  causes  are  to  be  sought,  here  that  real 
remedies  must  be  applied;  and  fortunately  it  is  here  that  the 
real  relationship  of  the  sexes  obtains. 

In  the  physical  nature  symptoms  may  display  themselves, 
may  even  become  aggravated  to  an  appalling  degree,  but  the 
real  havoc  is  wrought  in  the  deeper  recesses  of  life.  Irritating 
causes  may  be  traced  to  physical  conditions,  but  these,  like 
disease  germs  dependent  upon  a  favorable  culture  medium, 
become  operative  only  in  a  favoring  spiritual  condition  which 
constitutes  the  real  disease  and  to  the  correction  of  which 
real  remedies  must  go.  The  best  preventive  of  vice  is  virtue, 
and  virtue  is  more  than  a  mere  refraining  from  evil.  It  is 
an  aspiration  toward  perfection. 

The  prevention  of  a  perverted  sex  instinct,  then,  is  to  be 
sought  in  a  normal,  wholesome,  and  elevating  relation  between 
the  sexes,  and  such  a  relation  is  fundamentally  a  spiritual  one. 
The  physical  nature  is  involved  in  it,  but  is  by  no  means  the 
most  significant  feature  of  it.  This  relationship  permeates  the 
activities  of  society  and  is  realized  in  all  literature  and  art. 
One  need  consider  but  a  moment  to  recognize  how  well-nigh 
universally  in  human  affairs  the  interplay  of  masculine  na¬ 
ture  and  feminine  nature  is  relied  upon  to  generate  dynamic 
force,  intellectual,  sentimental,  spiritual ;  how  the  reaction 
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between  the  masculine  and  the  feminine  in  views,  tastes,  in¬ 
terests,  aspirations,  lends  charm  and  zest  to  life  and  accel¬ 
erates  all  worthy  human  activities. 

A  wider  recognition  of  this  deep  and  far-reaching  signifi¬ 
cance  of  sex  is  one  of  the  first  requisites  to  the  promotion  of 
a  wholesome  sex  relationship,  and  that  relationship  is  to  be 
considered  not  only  at  those  points  of  contact  where  it  is 
most  intense,  but  in  all  its  bearings  upon  life  and  action.  The 
sex  relationship  is  something  more  than  the  relationship  of 
the  pair,  and  its  problem  is  something  larger  than  that  of 
fortunate  or  unfortunate  mating.  The  union  of  the  pair,  like 
the  lightning  stroke,  marks  only  a  climax  in  the  action  of  an 
elemental  force.  It  does  not  comprise  that  force,  but  it  points 
attention  to  an  all-prevailing  dynamic  resource  which  consti¬ 
tutes  not  a  menace  but  a  promise  to  man,  if  he  will  but  learn 
its  laws.  In  the  one  case  as  in  the  other,  the  first  impulse  of 
one  awakened  to  danger  is  to  seek  a  defense  against  the 
mysterious  force;  and  the  lightning-rod  man  steps  in  ahead 
of  the  electrical  engineer.  But  in  both  cases  real  security  is 
ultimately  to  be  found  less  by  efforts  to  avert  a  catastrophe 
than  by  a  study  of  the  conditions  out  of  which  the  catastrophe 
may  spring,  and  the  laws  by  w'hich  those  conditions  may  be 
turned  from  a  menace  into  a  resource. 

Social  vice  is  but  a  symptom  of  a  disordered  relationship. 
Merely  to  check  vice,  if  that  were  completely  possible,  would 
not  restore  order.  To  establish  the  sound  and  sane  rela¬ 
tionship  in  all  its  bearings  is  an  educational  problem.  Teach¬ 
ers  and  parents  need  to  be  in  possession  of  the  pathological 
facts  that  are  now  so  accessible ;  but  they  need  also  and  espe¬ 
cially  to  realize  the  profound  social  and  spiritual  significance 
of  sex,  and  so  to  exercise  the  youth  committed  to  them  in  those 
activities  where  the  masculine  and  feminine  elements  of  the 
higher  nature  are  brought  into  play  that  the  physical  nature 
shall  not  bear,  or  seem  to  bear,  the  whole  stress,  and  that  sex 
shall  not  seem  to  pertain  chiefly  to  the  animal  life. 

^  From  the  educational  point  of  view  the  physical  function 
of  any  instinct,  appetite,  or  desire  is  not  its  ultimate  human 
significance.  These  all  have  a  biological  and  a  spiritual  sig- 
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nificance  as  well,  and  the  latter  transcends.  From  the  bio¬ 
logical  point  of  view,  hunger  and  thirst  are  to  preserve  life. 
From  the  same  point  of  view,  the  sex  instinct  is  to  perpetu¬ 
ate  the  race.  Either,  if  perverted  to  sensual  indulgence,  de¬ 
grades  the  human  being  below  the  brute.  But  it  is  equally 
true  that  either,  if  employed  merely  for  these  biological  ends, 
leaves  man  very  much  at  the  level  of  the  brute.  From  the 
evolutionary  standpoint,  or  from  the  standpoint  of  the  grand 
design,  which  is  the  same  thing,  hunger  and  thirst  and  the 
desire  for  shelter  have  been  great  dynamic  forces  in  human 
progress,  by  which  man  has  been  lifted  into  civilized  life, 
individual  and  social,  by  which  have  been  generated  in  him 
courage  and  energy,  enterprise  and  intelligence.  “  By  the 
sweat  of  thy  brow  shalt  thou  eat  bread  ”  is  not  a  curse,  but 
a  condition  of  character  development.  Those  regions  of  the 
earth  where  man  has  been  free  from  that  condition  are  not 
the  regions  of  human  progress.  So  the  sex  passion  has  had 
a  significance  vastly  higher  than  that  of  the  mere  perpetua¬ 
tion  of  physical  life.  Nature  seems  to  have  dignified  it  above 
all  other  passions.  The  struggle  for  its  mastery  is  deferred 
until  the  youth  has  had  opportunity  to  win  his  spurs  in  sub¬ 
duing  other  passions.  The  rewards  of  victory  in  the  struggle 
are  the  highest;  the  consequences  of  defeat  most  dire.  Out 
of  the  sex  instinct  sprang  the  first  altruistic  impulses.  Around 
it  center  the  highest  aspirations,  the  noblest  sentiments,  the 
loftiest  ideals,  the  purest  devotion,  of  which  humanity  is 
capable. 

The  sex  relationship  is  not  therefore  to  be  presented  as  it¬ 
self  a  menace,  nor  to  be  regarded  as  a  mere  matter  of  per¬ 
sonal  or  social  hygiene.  It  is  one  of  the  fundamental,  perhaps 
the  most  fundamental  of  all  the  factors  of  social  and  spiritual 
progress,  the  mainspring  of  motives  and  incentives,  the  matrix 
of  affections  and  ideals,  extending  its  influence  into  every 
realm  of  art  and  leadership  and  service.  Its  full  significance 
is  not  comprehended  even  in  the  high  and  true  conception 
of  sex  as  the  mystic  gateway  for  that  closest  of  human  inti¬ 
macies  thru  which  are  generated  the  ennobling  and  steadying 
influences  of  the  home  and  the  family;  nor  will  that  gateway 
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be  made  secure  with  the  seal  of  sacredness  which  belongs  to 
it  until  the  higher  ideals  have  been  established  and  the  finer 
sentiment  exercised  in  the  broader  and  less  intimate,  but  no 
less  real  relationship,  which  holds  between  the  sexes  in  gen¬ 
eral,  which  is  more  and  more  inclusive  as  civilized  life  be¬ 
comes  more  complex,  bringing  boys  and  girls  and  men  and 
women  into  contact  in  ways  once  unthought  of  and  with  a 
frequency  amounting  almost  to  constancy.  For  this  broader 
relationship  has  a  large  significance  distinctly  its  own.  The 
perpetual  action  and  reaction  between  the  masculine  and 
feminine  in  ideals,  sentiment,  method,  between  masculine  per¬ 
ception  and  feminine  intuition,  the  ever-shifting  scenes  as  the 
view  dissolves  from  the  one  angle  of  vision  into  the  other, — 
these  spiritual  reciprocities  of  sex  have  as  much  to  do  with 
perpetuating  human  development  as  has  its  physical  reci¬ 
procity  to  do  with  the  perpetuation  of  species. 

Let  us  have  done,  then,  with  the  vain  notion,  so  often  ex- 
prest,  that  the  whole  purpose  of  sex  is  reproduction  and  that 
it  is  some  time  to  be  resolved  into  a  mere  matter  of  success¬ 
ful  propagation.  What  is  the  race  to  be  perpetuated  for  unless 
to  hand  forward  that  fabric  of  inspiring  ideals  which  past 
generations  have  accumulated,  to  which  our  generation  shall 
have  contributed,  and  which  in  large  measure  has  been  woven 
out  of  the  warp  and  woof  of  sex  relationship — a  relationship 
more  intense  in  the  pair,  but  no  less  real  and  potent  in  the 
group  and  the  community  ? 

As  sex  is  so  fundamental  in  human  life;  as  at  its  best  it 
is  more  potential  for  personal  and  social  uplift  than  any  other 
human  passion;  as  the  rewards  of  its  right  use  are  greater 
to  the  individual  and  to  society;  as  they  beautify  and  en¬ 
noble  and  enrich  the  life  of  the  individual  and  the  race;  so 
the  penalties  of  its  perversion  are  more  severe.  Sins  against 
its  laws  to  a  greater  degree  than  those  against  other  natural 
laws  are  visited  not  only  upon  the  individual  but  upon  his 
children  and  his  children’s  children,  upon  the  innocent  and 
the  unprotected,  upon  society  itself. 

But  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  the  curse  for  abuse  is  more 
far-reaching  than  is  the  blessing  for  hallowed  observance. 
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To  break  the  long  silence  only  to  proclaim  the  curse,  but  still 
to  leave  the  seal  of  delicacy  upon  the  book  of  blessing,  is  not 
a  hopeful  way  to  safeguard  the  youth  who  stands  at  the  part¬ 
ing  of  the  ways.  A  sense  of  the  meaning  of  virtue  may  need 
to  be  reinforced  by  a  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  conse¬ 
quences  of  vice,  but  surely  the  latter  is  not  to  take  prece¬ 
dence. 

Since,  then,  the  sex  relationship  is  so  large  a  factor  in  the 
development  of  society,  and  so  potent  in  the  activities  of 
human  life,  it  must  command  a  place  in  education  not  merely 
as  an  object  but  as  a  factor.  The  problem  is  how  to  establish 
the  child  and  the  youth  in  the  normal  relationship  and  how 
to  bring  to  bear  all  its  refining,  impelling,  and  uplifting  influ¬ 
ences,  as  well  as  how  to  guard  against  its  perversion  and 
degradation.  Neither  is  to  be  done  by  preachment  or  by 
moralizing.  If  it  is  to  be  accomplished,  it  must  be  by  candid 
and  serious  treatment  of  questions  that  are  alive  in  the  minds 
of  the  learners.  Like  all  education,  it  will  be  less  a  process 
of  presenting  facts  than  of  putting  the  learner  in  communica¬ 
tion  with  the  proper  source  of  knowledge,  of  making  him 
realize  himself  as  a  sharer  in  the  common  experience,  in  the 
real  battle  of  life,  and  his  privilege  to  share  with  its  real 
victors,  of  protecting  him  from  mistaken  inferences,  of  in¬ 
terpreting  to  him  his  own  experience,  and  his  own  observa¬ 
tion,  which  to  his  mind  often  outweighs  experience;  and  more 
a  matter  of  exercise  in  the  right  kind  of  thinking  and  the 
right  kind  of  companionship  than  of  warning  against  the 
wrong  kind. 

As  in  other  departments  of  education,  too,  it  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  reconcile  the  teaching  with  prevailing  conditions  in  the 
community  as  they  present  themselves  to  the  learner,  and 
this  must  be  done  by  bringing  to  bear  and  reinforcing  the 
favorable  tendencies  in  those  conditions  while  reducing,  re¬ 
sisting,  and  arming  the  student  to  resist,  their  evil  tendencies. 

Nature  postpones  the  s[^ess  of  sex  development  to  a  com¬ 
paratively  late  age.  Little  boys  and  girls,  if  permitted,  play 
together  simply  and  naturally.  It  is  probable  that  in  this  way 
only  can  the  foundation  of  a  natural,  wholesome  relationship 
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be  laid,  and  that  this  period  of  child-life  should  be  prolonged 
rather  than  abridged.  Is  it,  then,  safe  to  trifle  with  chil¬ 
dren’s  ideals  with  regard  to  sex?  Is  there  not  danger  in  the 
habit  so  prevalent  among  parents,  adult  friends,  even  teach¬ 
ers,  of  teasing  the  little  pair  who  play  together, — and  of 
encouraging  their  mates  to  point  the  finger  at  them, — that  this 
innocent  period  will  be  abridged,  that  sex-consciousness  will 
be  awakened  before  counterbalancing  forces  shall  have  de¬ 
veloped,  and  that  consciousness  of  sex  will  thus  be  associated 
with  shame  from  its  inception? 

It  may  be  said  that  the  street  will  surely  arouse  this  con¬ 
sciousness  whether  the  school  and  the  home  will  or  no.  But 
it  makes  infinite  difference  whether  the  tone  of  the  school  and 
the  home  seems  to  echo  and  confirm  the  tone  of  the  street  or 
whether  it  counteracts  and  discredits  it. 

Mutual  respect  is  one  of  the  prime  safeguards  of  a  healthy 
relationship.  Indeed,  it  is  in  the  absence  of  this  safeguard, 
as  for  instance  in  the  case  of  the  contiguity  of  two  races  one 
of  which  regards  the  other  as  inferior,  that  a  false  relation¬ 
ship  between  the  sexes  is  most  easily  established.  Mutual 
admiration  may  often  lead  to  a  mutual  false  step,  but  genuine 
respect  is  a  restraining  influence.  Still  more,  on  the  positive 
side,  is  mutual  respect  essential  to  any  relationship  which  is 
to  be  reciprocally  and  socially  elevating.  When,  therefore, 
that  period  arrives  in  which  the  boy  cavils  at  all  the  frailties 
of  girlhood,  and  the  girl  is  unable  to  see  what  boys  and  flies 
are  for,  may  it  not  be  that  this  transient  contempt  is  really 
an  instinctive  challenge  to  teacher  and  parent  and  friend  to 
make  clear  to  each  sex  the  superiorities  that  inhere  in  the 
differences  of  which  the  youth  are  just  becoming  aware,  and 
in  which  at  first  they  see  only  inferiorities? 

On  the  other  hand,  is  there  not  in  some  of  the  well-meant 
literature  that  aims  to  tell  the  plain  truth, — particularly  in 
some  of  the  sweeping  statements  addrest  to  young  women, — 
danger  of  arraying  one  sex  again^c  the  other,  of  undermining 
the  confidence  of  youth  in  parents  and  natural  defenders  of 
the  opposite  sex,  and  of  so  shocking  tender  sensibilities  as  to 
result  in  pessimism  and  cynicism,  neither  of  which  is  pro- 
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motive  of  virtue?  It  may  be  said  that  the  sexes  are  sure  to 
idealize  each  other  without  help  from  teacher  or  parent.  But 
is  it  not  important  that  they  idealize  justly,  that  their  ideals 
take  dimly  the  shape  which  the  perfecting  being  must  pro¬ 
gressively  approach,  rather  than  some  distorted  form  whose 
realization  is  not  to  be  hoped  for,  or  even  desired? 

Parents  and  the  school  are  expected  to  inculcate  respect  for 
property  and  regard  for  the  personal  rights  of  others.  Is  it 
not  equally  a  legitimate  and  necessary  function  of  education 
to  instill  in  each  sex  a  genuine  respect  for  the  other,  and  a 
recognition  of  the  obligations  of  one  sex  toward  the  other? 
If  so,  a  regard  for  the  so-called  proprieties  as  the  outward 
expression  of  this  respect,  and  the  simpler  exercise  of  these 
obligations,  would  seem  to  be  one  of  the  early  concerns  of 
education.  The  public  school  which  plays  hostess  to  the  great 
body  of  children  should  not  leave  instruction  as  to  the  occa¬ 
sion  for  and  the  meaning  of  these  social  conventions,  or  ex¬ 
ercise  in  their  use,  exclusively  to  the  dancing  master;  for  these 
are  the  language  of  social  intercourse,  and  they  tend,  when 
exercised  with  sincerity,  to  safeguard  the  mingling  of  the 
sexes,  as  well  as  to  promote  mutual  cooperation.  The  min¬ 
gling  of  the  sexes  at  school,  and  in  the  various  related  activi¬ 
ties  (athletic,  social,  musical,  dramatic,  literary)  affords  pecu¬ 
liar  and  superior  opportunity  both  for  engaging  body  and 
mind,  the  will,  the  intellect,  the  emotions,  in  joint  activity, 
and  for  exercising  those  social  and  cooperative  amenities 
which  go  far  to  influence  if  not  actually  to  determine  the 
attitude  of  the  individual  toward  the  group  and  his  partici¬ 
pation  in  its  life.  Here  where  emotions  and  intelligence  are 
in  spontaneous  activity  is  a  greater  educational  opportunity, 
and  a  correspondingly  greater  responsibility,  than  in  those 
academic  processes  where  it  is  necessary  to  induce  activity  by 
artificial  means. 

Again,  we  are  at  present  greatly  exercised  over  the  voca¬ 
tions  of  our  boys  and  girls.  Is  it  not  of  some  concern  to  us 
that  the  tone  of  intercourse  in  the  places  of  employment  into 
which  they  are  to  go  shall  not  be  such  as  to  make  solicitous 
parents  shrink  from  sending  them  there,  and  that  in  their 
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choice  of  vocation  the  associations  into  which  each  leads  shall 
have  due  weight?  It  is  a  serious  matter  that  many  people 
who  insist  upon  refinement  and  purity  in  the  schools  will  con¬ 
tribute  to  an  altogether  different  atmosphere  in  the  places  of 
employment  to  which  the  school  must  send  its  pupils.  This 
not  only  tends  to  undo  what  the  schools  are  set  to  do,  but 
it  shakes  confidence  in  the  sincerity  of  all  school  standards. 
This,  from  the  patriotic  standpoint,  is  not  very  different  from 
subverting  the  loyalty  of  soldiers  in  time  of  war.  Are  there 
not  measures  by  which  the  captains  of  industry,  particularly 
in  those  industries  where  employees  are  massed  together  for 
long  hours,  can  be  induced  to  enforce  higher  standards  of 
decency  in  speech  and  conduct? 

The  study  of  biology  affords  one  of  the  most  direct  ap¬ 
proaches  to  instruction  upon  the  physical  significance  of  sex, 
and  may  open  the  way,  by  judicious  interpretation,  to  a  con¬ 
ception  of  its  higher  significance  upon  the  part  of  those  who 
have  ears  to  hear.  But  this  approach  is  open  only  to  students 
of  considerable  academic  attainment,  and  virtue  has  never 
been — probably  never  will  be — conditioned  upon  scholarly 
advantages.  Some  way  must  be  found  to  make  the  spiritual 
interpretation  available  to  those  who  have  never  seen  the 
vision,  or,  like  Nebuchadnezzar,  have  forgotten  it. 

The  historical  approach  deserves  more  attention  than  it  has 
had.  It  is  right  that  youth  should  know  how  mankind  has 
been  taught  the  obligation  to  purity  in  thought  and  deed  by 
the  long  hard  grinding  of  the  ages;  how  nature  has  punished 
pitilessly  the  wayward  and  the  ignorant  alike  until  the  narrow 
way  has  been  marked  out  by  the  wreckage  of  those  who  have 
strayed  from  it.  No  lesson  of  history  stands  out  with  greater 
distinctness  than  that  monogamy  is  fundamental  to  progress¬ 
ive  civilization.  And  this  lesson  points  distinctly  to  that  other 
one  that  the  union  of  the  pair  is  not  a  mere  uniting  which, 
once  agreed  upon,  the  two  are  bound  to  abide  by,  but  a  real 
union  which,  like  all  real  unions,  is  a  matter  of  growth  to  be 
cherished,  developed,  and  perfected  by  mutual  effort  and  mu¬ 
tual  sacrifice,  and  that  any  failure  on  the  part  of  either  mem¬ 
ber  to  transmit  a  constant  and  increasing  current  of  life  to 
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the  growing,  strengthening  union,  is  not  mere  disloyalty  to 
the  other  but  is  a  decay  of  one  of  the  main  roots  of  the  tree 
which  is  to  be  the  protection  and  support  of  later  life. 

The  family  in  which  the  sex  relationship  culminates  is  the 
corner-stone  of  human  society.  All  history  shows  the  benefits 
that  accrue  to  society  from  obedience  to  its  obligations,  the 
disaster  that  follows  disregard  of  those  obligations.  Out  of 
the  family  have  developed  protection  for  the  weak,  loyalty  to 
the  strong,  mutual  faithfulness,  denial  of  self,  all  combining 
to  form  that  ideal  of  transcendent  personal  obligation  which 
we  call  honor.  It  would  seem  as  important  that  the  nature 
of  the  family  as  an  institution,  the  obligations  and  responsi¬ 
bilities  it  involves,  be  brought  explicitly  before  pupils  at  some 
stage  of  their  progress  as  that  they  be  instructed  in  civic 
obligations  and  responsibilities. 

The  success  of  the  Tuskegee  movement  in  combating  bad 
social  morals  by  improving  home  conditions  is  suggestive  of 
the  reflex  bearing  of  family  integrity  upon  the  integrity  of 
the  sex  relationship  in  general.  It  also  indicates  the  direct 
bearing  of  instruction  in  household  arts  for  girls,  and  in  gar¬ 
dening,  “  home  tinkering,”  and  other  forms  of  handicraft  for 
boys,  upon  the  moral  conditions  of  industrial  communities. 
For  husband  as  well  as  for  wife  to  contribute  some  personal 
helpfulness  to  the  home-life  is  of  the  greatest  significance  in 
making  home  secure  and  promoting  mutual  respect  and  mu¬ 
tual  fidelity.  The  husband  who  prides  himself  upon  turning 
over  his  wage  to  his  wife  to  spend,  but  never  lends  a  hand, 
is  falling  far  short  of  his  real  obligation  and  his  real 
privilege.  ‘ 

Much  is  being  made  just  now  of  the  gang  instinct  as  a 
means  of  developing  loyalty  and  mutual  honor.  Indeed,  it 
is  a  serious  question  whether  our  jealous  regard  for  that 
boyish  code  which  places  the  obligation  to  protect  a  fellow 
gangster  from  detection  in  wrong-doing  above  the  obligation 
to  protect  the  innocent  from  wrong,  and  which  therefore 
reduces  the  gang  to  the  level  of  its  meanest  member,  is  not 
responsible  for  the  similar  code  which  too  often  obtains  in 
politics  and  business.  If  the  gang  code  is  to  be  appealed  to 
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in  the  development  of  a  sense  of  personal  honor,  it  evidently 
must  be  not  as  a  type  to  be  perpetuated  in  later  life,  but  only 
as  a  germ  to  be  nurtured  until  it  shall  put  forth  a  growth  of 
vastly  different  proportions.  Loyalty  to  the  evil-doer  must 
give  way  to  loyalty  to  the  general  welfare.  And  the  sacred 
honor  which  we  train  our  youth  to  link  with  life  and  fortune 
in  saluting  the  old  flag  must  be  deep  enough  and  broad 
enough  to  recognize  obligation  to  all  men,  whether  they  be 
included  in  one’s  gang,  or  rank,  or  race,  or  religion,  or  not. 
The  man  of  honor  must  honor  all  men.  Equally  must  he 
honor  all  women.  A  lesser  honor  than  this  must  rank  him 
as  less  than  a  patriot  and  less  than  an  honorable  man,  in  the 
eyes  of  all  right-minded  men  and  women. 

In  the  agitation  over  equal  pay  for  equal  service  in  the 
teaching  profession,  the  discussion  has  seemed  to  center  about 
the  comparative  efficiency  of  the  two  sexes  in  instruction  and 
control.  This  is  another  instance  of  ignoring  in  education 
what  is  fundamental  in  life.  From  the  standpoint  of  chil¬ 
dren’s  welfare  are  the  services  of  two  teachers  necessarily 
interchangeable  which,  while  otherwise  identical,  are  rendered 
by  persons  of  opposite  sex?  Objection  to  the  feminization  of 
the  teaching  force  does  not  necessarily  turn,  as  seems  some¬ 
times  to  be  assumed,  upon  the  question  whether  it  tends  to 
render  boys  effeminate  or  not,  nor  does  it  involve  any  ques¬ 
tion  of  feminine  inferiority.  Unbalanced  masculinity  may 
be  as  bad  for  our  boys  as  effeminacy.  “  The  teacher,”  said 
Carroll  D.  Wright,  “  is  an  interpreter  of  life.”  How  can  our 
teachers  adequately  interpret  life  if  they  ignore  those  part¬ 
ings  of  its  way  which  are  the  most  real  and  immediate  con¬ 
cerns  of  life  for  the  maturing  youth?  Or,  how  can  they 
justly  interpret  that  great  range  of  human  exp>eriences  ^which 
are  made  interesting  and  vital  by  the  likenesses  and  differ¬ 
ences  of  the  sexes, — by  the  interlacing  of  the  thought,  the 
sentiment,  the  motives,  and  incentives  characteristic  of  one  sex 
with  those  of  the  other, — without  being  able  to  view  them 
from  the  same  angle  from  which  the  pupil  views  them;  with¬ 
out,  indeed,  the  pupil’s  realizing  this  common  point  of  view? 
For  it  is  not  enough  to  sympathize  with  another  unless  that 
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other  believes  in  that  sympathy.  Between  the  leader  and  the 
led  must  there  not  be  the  tacit  but  distinct  admission  that  both 
temptation  and  the  struggle  for  its  mastery  are  shared  ?  Such 
an  admission  one  of  the  sexes  may  be  trusted  never  to  yield 
to  the  other  when  sex  itself  is  concerned;  and  if  the  admission 
were  made,  the  other  might  be  trusted  never  to  credit  it.  Does 
it  not  follow  that  for  children  past  the  primary-school  age, 
every  school  should  include  in  its  teaching-staff  persons  of 
either  sex;  that,  however  equal  or  superior  in  efficiency  teach¬ 
ers  of  one  sex  may  be  to  those  of  the  other,  they  can  never 
do  precisely  the  same  work  or  be  precisely  interchangeable? 

And  is  it  not  more  important  to  bring  to  bear  upon  pupils 
of  both  sexes  the  highest  masculine  ideals  on  the  one  hand, 
the  highest  feminine  on  the  other,  than  to  adjust  the  wages 
of  all  teachers  to  a  union  scale,  which,  while  theoretically  just, 
becomes  practically  unjust  by  ignoring  all  distinction  of  “^ex 
in  the  children  to  be  taught?  At  any  rate  there  is  room  for 
team-play  rather  than  rivalry  between  men  and  women  teach¬ 
ers  whenever  they  are  set  to  teach  both  boys  and  girls,  to  the 
end  that  every  woman  teacher  may  have  explicit  assurance  as 
to  where  she  may  turn  for  a  masculine  adviser,  both  robust 
and  sympathetic,  for  her  boys,  and  every  man  teacher  may  in 
turn  be  able  and  prompt  to  summon  to  his  aid  a  feminine 
adviser  and  confidante  for  the  girls  under  his  charge.  Does 
not  the  remarkable  spread  of  the  Boy  Scout  movement  in¬ 
dicate  a  genuine  demand  for  masculine  leadership  on  the  part 
of  boys  in  general?  Perhaps  the  training  of  scout-masters 
may  be  the  means  of  rediscovering  and  reinstating  the  school¬ 
master. 

It  seems  to  be  accepted  that  the  American  experiment  of 
coeducation  is  a  success  at  the  beginning  of  school-life,  while 
at  its  latter  stages  a  large  contingent  of  the  youth  of  either 
sex  are  expressing  their  preference  for  separation.  But 
thruout  the  middle  of  the  school  career,  corresponding  to  the 
adolescent  period  of  life,  the  question  seems  as  yet  to  have 
received  little  attention,  and  to  have  been  determined  mainly 
by  considerations  of  convenience  or  economy.  Is  it  not  time 
that  this  question  be  studied  from  the  standpoint  of  its  bear- 
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ing  upon  the  subsequent  attitude  of  the  sexes  toward  each 
other? 

It  is  well  recognized  that  the  charm  of  the  opposite  sex 
has  in  some  respects  a  stimulating,  in  other  respects  a  restrain¬ 
ing  influence.  Is  this  distinct  influence  to  be  left  wholly  to 
chance,  or  may  it  be  taken  advantage  of  in  legitimate  and 
delicate  ways  to  promote  the  ends  which  at  its  best  it  tends 
to  promote?  Should  not  its  bearing  upon  the  ultimate  sex 
ideals  be  appraised  and  become  the  determining  factors  in 
the  question  of  coeducation?  Sex  should  be  a  refining  influ¬ 
ence,  and  education  seeks  such  influences.  But  thus  far  the 
line  of  sex  has  been  recognized  in  educational  measures  mainly 
in  two  ways.  One  the  coarse  appeal  to  the  sense  of  shame, 
the  other  the  less  coarse  but  scarcely  less  questionable  appeal 
to  rivalry.  To  promote  any  real  rivalry  between  the  sexes 
can  scarcely  be  the  way  to  promote  an  ideal  relationship. 

It  has  not  been  the  intention  of  this  writing  to  make  asser¬ 
tions.  If  the  assertive  form  has  crept  in  at  times,  it  has  been 
in  the  attempt  to  make  clearer  certain  questions  which  are 
not  claimed  to  be  answered  or  even  adequately  stated  herein. 
Summarized  they  are  as  follows : 

The  need  of  positive  measures  to  promote  a  higher  regard 
for  the  ethics  and  hygiene  of  sex  having  been  forced  upon 
public  attention  in  many  ways,  how  far  are  these  measures 
within  the  province  of  education? 

How  far  is  the  main  purpose  to  be  attained  by  a  display 
of  pathological  facts  and  an  appeal  to  fear  of  consequences? 
Should  the  worst  in  human  life  be  revealed  earlier  or  with 
greater  candor  than  the  best  ? 

Is  the  main  aim  the  prevention  of  vice  and  disease  or  the 
promotion  of  health  and  virtue? 

Have  the  parent  and  the  teacher  any  responsibility  for  the 
promotion  of  a  wholesome  and  helpful  relationship  between 
the  sexes,  or  only  for  the  prevention  of  a  degrading  one  ? 

Is  the  higher  significance  of  the  sex  relationship  realized  by 
parents  and  teachers?  Is  it  recognized  how  large  a  part  it 
plays  in  social  and  spiritual  progress  and  how  fundamental 
it  is  among  those  instincts  which  furnish  the  leverage  to  hu- 
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man  action;  or  is  sex  regarded  as  a  menace,  a  necessary  evil, 
claiming  attention  only  for  the  discovery  of  measures  to  re¬ 
sist  and  obstruct  its  tendencies? 

Are  precautions  practicable  against  the  too  early  awakening 
of  sex  consciousness,  or  its  accentuation  when  awakened? 

Are  there  positive  measures  to  be  taken  to  awaken  mutual 
respect  for  the  finer  qualities  charactertistic  of  either  sex? 

Can  the  social,  literary,  and  recreative  activities  of  students 
be  made  a  means  of  training  in  cooperation  and  of  putting 
the  sexes  at  ease  in  each  other’s  presence  on  a  basis  of  simple 
companionship,  recognizing  groups  rather  than  pairs,  encour¬ 
aging  a  broad  acquaintance  and  a  friendly  attitude  toward  all, 
while  maintaining  due  caution  against  the  unscrupulous  and 
the  insincere? 

Should  positive  instruction  be  given  in  the  necessity  for 
and  the  meaning  of  the  recognized  social  conventions? 

May  the  nature  and  mutual  obligations  of  the  family  be  as 
proper  a  subject  of  public  instruction  as  the  nature  and  obliga¬ 
tions  of  the  state? 

Can  the  teacher  do  anything  to  put  the  pupil  into  confiden¬ 
tial  relations  with  those  of  the  same  sex  who  will  give  sym¬ 
pathetic  answers  to  the  questions  that  naturally  arise  at  certain 
stages  of  life?  Is  team  play  in  this  particular  practicable  be¬ 
tween  teachers  of  the  two  sexes,  to  the  end  that  each  may 
support  the  other  and  that  pupils  of  either  sex  may  at  critical 
times  be  brought  in  touch  with  a  teacher  of  their  own  sex? 

Is  there  more  that  the  school  might  do  to  train  boys  as  well 
as  girls  in  those  habits  of  skilful  helpfulness  and  of  loyal  for¬ 
bearance  which  make  for  the  stability  of  home  life,  thus  pro¬ 
moting  the  centripetal  tendency  of  family  life  as  against  the 
centrifugal  tendencies  of  industrial  life? 

Can  effective  appeal  be  made  to  employers  of  labor,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  those  industries  where  employees  are  massed  to¬ 
gether  for  long  hours,  to  enforce  among  these  masses  higher 
standards  of  speech  and  conduct  and  thus  to  reinforce  the 
training  of  the  schools? 

Is  coeducation  favorable,  at  all  ages,  to  the  establishment 
of  a  permanently  wholesome  relationship  between  the  sexes? 
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Can  the  charm  of  sex  be  deliberately  brought  to  bear  as  an 
inspiring  and  refining  influence,  or  must  it  still  be  employed, 
as  of  old,  only  as  a  challenge  or  a  taunt? 

Can  biological  instruction  be  made  conducive  to  a  natural 
relation  of  the  sexes,  leading  up  to  an  appreciation  of  its  hu¬ 
man  significance?  Can  the  essential  elements  of  that  instruc¬ 
tion  be  made  available  for  children  whose  school  career  stops 
short  of  any  real  scientific  study? 

Could  the  lessons  of  history  regarding  the  penalties  of 
transgression  be  made  as  impressive  by  way  of  warning  as 
sweeping  assertions  about  present  conditions,  and  at  the  same 
time  be  less  liable  to  discourage  youth,  or  to  awaken  in  them 
a  distrust  of  the  very  persons  to  whom  they  should  look  for 
support  in  time  of  stress? 

Education  is  the  instrument  of  society  to  correct  at  their 
root  ills  of  which  it  is  conscious.  No  greater  ill  has  ever 
risen  to  the  social  consciousness  than  this.  The  physician  is 
dealing  with  the  sore.  Can  the  educator  get  at  the  source? 
Is  there  not  room  for  societies  devoted  to  the  study  of  sex 
in  its  educational  bearings  and  the  promotion  of  a  saner  mu¬ 
tual  attitude  of  the  sexes  by  educational  measures,  as  well  as 
for  those  which  study  the  same  problem  in  its  social  and 
hygienic  bearings? 

The  one  need  not  displace  the  other.  Each  might  well  sup¬ 
plement  and  reinforce  the  other. 

William  D.  Parkinson 

Waltham,  Mass. 
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THE  INTEREST  OF  THE  PUBLIC  IN  THE  COLLEGE 
CURRICULUM  ^ 

Historically,  the  making  of  the  college  curriculum  seems 
to  have  been  subject  to  one  or  all  of  three  leading  influences : 
first,  some  educational  theory  under  which  certain  subjects, 
assumed  to  be  indispensable  for  all  students,  were  more  or 
less  rigidly  prescribed,  and  certain  other  subjects  of  less  as¬ 
sured  intellectual  worth  were  allowed  as  electives;  second,  the 
conditions  and  needs  of  the  preparatory  schools,  whose  work 
must,  on  the  one  hand,  be  dominated  by  the  college  lest  it 
fall  into  decay,  and,  on  the  other,  continued  by  the  college 
in  its  pursuit  of  general  culture;  and,  third,  by  the  profes¬ 
sional  schools  of  law,  medicine,  and  theology,  for  whose  spe¬ 
cial  disciplines  the  college  course  has  been  increasingly  insisted 
upon  as  a  preparation.  A  truly  prodigious  amount  of  ability, 
experience,  and  devotion  has  been  expended  in  the  past  twenty 
years  in  framing  courses  of  study,  regulating  the  proportion 
of  required  and  elective  studies,  and  devising  entrance  require¬ 
ments  to  match.  I  have  myself  served  on  four  committees, 
in  four  dififerent  institutions,  to  whom  has  been  intrusted  the 
task  of  overhauling  an  old  curriculum  or  constructing  a  new 
one.  I  can  testify  that,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  the  men 
who  were  my  colleagues  approached  their  tasks  with  open 
minds,  and  a  sincere  desire  to  do  the  best  possible  thing  for 
the  college  and  the  schools.  Yet  I  have  never  lived  under  a 
curriculum  which  was  entirely  satisfactory  to  anybody  who 
had  a  hand  in  framing  or  adopting  it,  or  on  which  it  would 
have  been  safe  to  issue  a  policy  of  insurance  for  more  than 
six  years’  expectation  of  life. 

'  Part  of  an  address  made  before  the  meeting  of  the  New  England 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools,  held  at  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity,  October  14,  1910. 
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We  are  now  confronted  by  another  influence  which,  if  not 
wholly  new  in  essence,  is  new  in  the  form  in  which  it  presents 
itself  and  in  the  insistence  with  which  it  urges  its  claim.  That 
is  the  interest  of  the  public.  In  the  volume  of  criticism,  often 
extremely  bitter  and  hostile,  with  which  the  college  is  just 
now  being  assailed,  there  is  this  pervading  and  fundamental 
contention:  namely,  that  the  college  has  somehow  failed  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  community  at  large;  that  the  conditions 
of  business,  industrial,  and  political  life  are  neither  purified 
nor  facilitated  by  what  the  college  does ;  that  the  college  gradu¬ 
ate  is  little  fitted,  even  if  not  positively  unfitted,  for  the  prac¬ 
tical,  every-day  work  of  life.  I  am  not  disposed  to  minimize 
the  force  of  this  complaint,  disagreeable  as  it  may  be  to  feel 
that  one’s  life-work,  and  the  life-work  of  hundreds  of  able 
and  zealous  men  and  women,  have  perhaps  after  all  been  mis¬ 
directed.  Widespread  dissatisfaction  with  social  conditions 
does  not,  as  a  rule,  arise  from  mere  caprice  or  ignorant  no¬ 
tion;  a  cloud  of  smoke  is  generally  a  safe  indication  of  fire 
somewhere:  and  it  can  not  be  denied  that  in  this  case  the 
dissatisfaction  is  widespread  and  the  smoke  uncomfortably 
dense. 

I  venture  to  think  that  the  college  has  come,  at  last,  to  a 
parting  of  the  ways,  and  must  presently  choose  which  of  two 
paths  it  will  follow.  We  face  today  the  question  whether  the 
American  college  shall  be,  as  it  has  mainly  been  hitherto,  es¬ 
sentially  an  aristocratic  institution,  or  whether  it  shall  become, 
in  a  broad,  generous,  and  also  somewhat  new  sense,  demo¬ 
cratic;  whether  it  shall  close  its  doors  to  all  save  the  chosen 
few,  or  open  them  to  the  people  at  large.  We  may  tem¬ 
porize,  of  course,  and  compromise;  we  may  solace  ourselves 
for  the  moment  by  insisting  that  things  are  not  as  bad  as  they 
seem;  we  may  even  make  ourselves  believe  that  we  are  seek¬ 
ing  one  thing  while  in  reality  we  are  pursuing  another;  but 
the  time  is  at  hand  when  the  question  will  demand  its  answer. 

There  is  undoubtedly  something  very  appealing  in  the  idea 
of  the  college  as  a  group  of  choice  young  men  and  women, 
winnowed  from  the  mass  by  an  intelligent  and  rigid  process 
of  selection,  and  living  together  in  friendly  relationship  for 
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the  pursuit  of  ideal  ends.  Remote  as  this  ideal  may  be  from 
any  actual  college  known  to  us,  there  is  at  least  always  the 
hopeful  confidence  that  the  ideal  is  being  striven  for.  There 
are  few  closer  ties  than  those  of  college  life,  few  intellectual 
gains  comparable  to  those  won  by  students  who  pursue  knowl¬ 
edge  for  its  own  sake.  There  will  always  be  need  of  insti¬ 
tutions  whose  primary  appeal  is  to  the  aristocracy  of  mind; 
and  it  would  be  sad  indeed  if,  in  the  evolution  of  American 
society,  such  institutions  should  disappear. 

But  for  the  great  majority  of  American  colleges — for  the 
American  college,  if  I  may  henceforth  use  that  term — there  is 
now  being  held  up  a  different  ideal.  The  great  public  of 
educated  men  and  women  who  set  the  tone  of  our  society, 
and  the  still  larger  public  of  those  who  desire  for  their  chil¬ 
dren  greater  educational  advantages  than  they  themselves  have 
enjoyed,  alike  demand  a  college  in  which  the  foundation  work 
of  the  secondary  school,  maintained  at  public  expense  for  the 
benefit  of  the  whole  community,  shall  be  continued,  new  and 
more  advanced  lines  of  study  undertaken,  sound  intellectual 
and  moral  discipline  insured,  and  a  broad,  solid  basis  for  so¬ 
cial  service  established.  We  need  have  no  fear  lest  the  college, 
as  a  factor  in  the  educational  scheme,  be  driven  out;  for  the 
community  needs  what  the  college  has  to  offer.  What  the 
thoughtful  public  is  protesting  against,  however,  is  undue 
difficulties  and  irrational  peculiarities  in  admission  require¬ 
ments,  lack  of  proper  articulation  with  the  public  high  schools, 
antiquated  curriculums,  superficial  standards  of  scholarship, 
and  wholesale  neglect  of  student  habits  and  morals.  What 
the  public  asks  for  is  a  more  generous  basis  of  admission, 
more  intensive  work  in  the  studies  pursued,  more  rigid  stand¬ 
ards  of  attainment,  and  an  outlook  upon  life  free  from  indif¬ 
ference  and  moral  obliquity. 

I  confine  myself  in  the  present  discussion  to  so  much  of  this 
general  situation  as  has  to  do  with  the  college  curriculum. 

A  college  curriculum  looks  in  two  opposite  directions.  On 
the  one  hand,  it  lcx)ks  towards  the  secondary  school,  with 
whose  course  of  study  it  must  in  some  way  connect;  on  the 
other  hand,  it  looks  forward  thru  the  college  years,  to  the 
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final  achievement  to  which  its  degree  bears  witness.  It  has 
to  take  account,  in  other  words,  of  the  preparation  of  those 
who  are  to  enter  upon  it,  and  of  the  needs  of  those  who  are 
to  pursue  it.  If  the  college  is  to  have  students,  it  must  admit 
them  on  terms  which  the  secondary  schools  can  fulfil.  If  the 
community  is  to  have  a  college,  it  must  provide  a  school  prepa¬ 
ration  which  the  college,  with  decent  regard  to  the  unescapable 
conditions  of  scholarship  and  intellectual  living,  can  with  pro¬ 
priety  accept.  For  the  public  to  demand  that  the  college  shall 
accept,  as  an  entrance  subject,  anything  that  a  secondary 
scliool  may  choose  to  teach,  is  as  impossible  as  for  the  college 
to  demand  either  subjects,  or  degrees  of  attainment,  which  no 
considerable  number  of  schools  can  furnish.  Entrance  re¬ 
quirements  and  degree  requirements,  however  separately  ad¬ 
ministered,  are  themselves  inseparable. 

I  can  not  but  think  that  the  public  high  school — I  leave 
entirely  out  of  account  in  this  discussion  private  schools,  which 
can  in  general  adjust  themselves  to  any  requirements — has 
today  legitimate  ground  of  complaint  against  the  college, 
especially  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States.  Broadly 
speaking,  our  college  entrance  requirements  are  both  too  high 
and  too  narrow.  In  the  attempt  to  protect  Greek,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  Latin  has  been  sometimes  undervalued,  especially  where 
a  scheme  of  “  units  ”  obtains.  French  and  German  have 
been  arbitrarily  reckoned  as  of  less  worth  than  the  classics, 
and  the  whole  scheme  of  entrance  requirements  has  been 
overweighted  with  language.  The  alternatives  for  Greek  or 
Latin  have  sometimes  been  less,  and  often  more,  difficult  to 
offer  than  the  language  itself;  while  work  in  physics  and 
chemistry,  tho  done  in  school  laboratories  as  good  as  those 
of  many  colleges,  and  under  teachers  of  sound  university  train¬ 
ing,  has  been  accepted  for  admission  only  to  be  rejected  after 
admission.  The  entrance  history  requirement  seems  to  me  to 
be,  for  the  majority  of  schools,  much  too  difficult,  except 
under  peculiarly  favorable  conditions. 

On  the  other  hand.  Eastern  colleges  have  been  very  slow 
to  accept,  and  for  th'^  most  part  have  declined  altogether  to 
accept,  a  number  of  subjects  which  legitimate  public  demand 
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has  introduced  into  many  high  schools,  and  which  I  am  con¬ 
strained  to  believe  are  as  well  taught  as  other  subjects  of  the 
curriculum.  Such  subjects  as  physical  and  commercial  geog¬ 
raphy,  industrial  history,  modern  European  history,  American 
civil  government,  household  chemistry,  and  manual  and  in¬ 
dustrial  training  are  not  generally  accepted  as  entrance  sub¬ 
jects;  or,  if  they  are,  are  commonly  taken  at  a  “  unit  ”  value 
less  than  they  actually  stand  for  in  the  work  of  the  student. 
They  are  not,  in  other  words,  quite  respectable. 

Unquestionably,  there  are  disparities  and  maladjustments 
here  that  ought  not  to  be  continued.  The  widening  range  of 
high-school  studies,  due  to  the  public  demand  that  tax- 
supported  schools  shall  give  adequate  preparation  for  life, 
together  with  the  increasing  dependence  of  the  college  upon 
the  high  school,  rather  than  upon  private  schools,  for  its 
students,  makes  imperative  a  broader  basis  of  admission  to 
college,  if  a  gulf  between  the  two  classes  of  institutions  is  not 
to  become  fixt.  Not,  let  me  repeat,  that  the  college  must 
accept  everything  done  in  a  high  school  as  a  suitable  prepara¬ 
tion  for  college,  or  that  every  high-school  course  is  to  be 
accepted  by  the  college  irrespective  of  its  content.  I  do  not 
myself  see  how  the  college  can  ever  regard  dressmaking,  cook¬ 
ing,  stenography,  typewriting,  bookkeeping,  or  sight-singing 
as  substantive  elements  in  college  preparation,  on  which  later 
cultural  courses  can  be  built;  or  how  it  can  surrender  to  the 
schools  the  function  of  determining  what  the  entrance  re¬ 
quirements  shall  be.  The  demand  that  any  high-school  course 
anywhere  shall  admit  to  any  college  course  anywhere  seems 
to  me  preposterous,  both  practically  and  educationally.  But 
we  must  certainly  broaden  the  road  a  good  deal  if  the  school 
and  college  are  to  continue,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  to  do  the 
educational  work  of  the  country;  and  we  need  not  fear  lest 
a  broad  road  lead  us  to  destruction. 

To  be  specific :  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  the  colleges  gen¬ 
erally  must  make  up  their  minds,  as  some  have  already  done, 
to  insist  upon  but  one  foreign  language,  ancient  or  modern, 
instead  of  two  or  three,  for  admission;  provided  always  that 
the  language  offered  has  been  taught  long  enough  and  well 
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enough  to  insure  on  the  part  of  the  student  real  mastery  of 
it,  real  ability  to  use  it.  Again,  the  college  must  bring  itself 
to  abandon  a  protective  tariff  on  traditional  subjects,  whether 
Greek  or  any  other,  and  cease  to  display  “  alternatives  ”  which 
are  not  at  least  time  equivalents.  It  ought  to  increase  the 
“  unit  ”  value  of  history,  or  else  decrease  the  period  to  be 
covered;  and  it  certainly  ought  to  make  room  for  industrial 
history  and  the  history  of  modern  Europe.  It  can  not  con¬ 
tinue  to  discount  the  high-school  work  in  science,  when  courses 
cover  the  same  ground  and  are  done  under  as  satisfactory 
conditions  as  corresponding  courses  in  college.  And  it  must 
accept  sound,  well-ordered,  and  well-taught  courses  in  geog¬ 
raphy,  American  government,  industrial  training,  and  other 
equally  worthy  subjects.  The  adoption  of  all  these  changes 
would  in  no  way  jeopardize  the  scholarship  of  the  college,  or 
deprive  it  of  the  control  which  it  ought  to  have  over  its  own 
standards,  or  take  from  it  any  means  it  now  possesses  of 
keeping  out  the  unfit.  It  certainly  would  not  “  put  the  col¬ 
leges  at  the  mercy  of  the  schools.” 

Clearly,  however,  such  a  broadening  of  the  basis  of  ad¬ 
mission  would  inevitably  work  modifications  in  the  curriculum 
of  the  college.  If  the  college  is  to  insist  upon  but  one  foreign 
language  for  admission,  it  must  content  itself  with  requiring 
but  one  other  foreign  language  for  graduation.  This  would 
mean  that  Latin  takes  its  place  with  Greek,  French,  and  Ger¬ 
man  as  a  subject  which  may  be  begun  in  college,  and  that  no 
hindrances  are  to  be  put  in  the  way  of  the  student  who  elects 
to  graduate  without  Latin.  Freshman  mathematics,  already 
disappearing  as  a  fixt  requirement  for  all  students,  would 
certainly  be  given  up  as  a  requirement  save  for  those  con¬ 
templating  scientific  courses.  Certain  traditional  required 
courses  in  history,  English  literature,  and  political  science 
would  have  to  be  replaced  by  a  greater  variety  of  elective 
courses,  corresponding  to  the  preparation  of  the  students:  it 
would  seem  absurd,  for  example,  to  require  an  elementary 
course  in  American  history  of  a  class  one-half  or  more  of 
whom  had  already  had  a  thoro  high-school  course  in  that 
subject. 
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Such  changes  as  have  just  been  indicated,  revolutionary  as 
they  may  seem  to  some  who  love  the  old  aristocratic  idea  of 
the  college,  would  nevertheless  relieve  very  much  a  situation 
which,  in  some  quarters,  amounts  to  real  distress.  They  would 
bring  school  and  college  nearer  together,  instead  of  allowing 
them  to  grow  apart.  They  would  enable  the  college  to  rec¬ 
ognize  all  the  work  of  the  school  of  which  it  could  in  prac¬ 
tise  make  any  use,  instead  of  recognizing  only  a  part  of  it, 
as  at  present.  They  would  do  away,  in  large  measure,  with 
the  necessity  of  preparing  students  for  different  kinds  of 
entrance  requirements,  and  would  abolish  invidious  distinc¬ 
tions  among  entrance  subjects.  They  would  bring  the  col¬ 
lege  into  closer  contact  with  the  every-day  life  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  yet  without  necessarily  impairing  its  scholarship. 
They  would  certainly  increase  college  attendance,  which  in 
turn  would,  on  the  part  of  the  public,  insure  a  deeper  respect 
for  the  college,  a  more  intelligent  sympathy  with  its  ideals, 
and  a  more  generous  financial  support. 

Beyond  this  demand  of  which  I  have  been  speaking,  for 
better  articulation  of  school  and  college  in  the  matter  of 
entrance  requirements  and  courses  of  study,  we  are  met  to¬ 
day  by  another,  in  which  the  voice  of  the  public  is  quite  as 
distinctly  heard.  That  is  the  demand  for  better  quality  in 
college  work :  better  teaching,  harder  study,  higher  pass  stand¬ 
ards,  and  attainments  that  are  both  usable  and  useful.  There 
is  undoubtedly  often  involved  in  this  demand,  and  in  the 
criticism  which  it  implies,  both  confusion  of  thought  and  an 
erroneous  conception  of  a  college.  The  college  is  often  con¬ 
demned  because  it  does  not  teach  a  trade,  or  fit  its  graduates 
to  write  editorials,  or  keep  books,  or  run  a  mill.  The  demand 
for  “  efficiency  ”  has  often  been  phrased  as  a  demand  for 
wage-earning  power  and  nothing  more.  Over  and  above  these 
extravagances  of  complaint,  however,  the  complaint  itself  is 
only  too  sound.  The  average  of  college  teaching  is  not  very 
good,  and  the  best  men  are  not  often  going  into  teaching 
unless  they  have  independent  means.  The  average  student 
seems  incapable  of  doing  his  work  accurately,  rarely  gains  a 
usable  knowledge  of  any  subject  studied,  and  fails  to  become 
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keenly  interested  in  anything.  In  an  age  in  which  business 
and  politics,  engaged  in  more  than  ever  by  college  graduates, 
are  openly  and  systematically  dishonest,  with  medicine  a  mer¬ 
cenary  profession  and  law  a  trade,  one  can  not  but  wonder  just 
what  useful  or  indispensable  contribution  to  social  progress 
and  well-being  the  American  college  is  making,  or  how  long 
the  public  will  support  it. 

So  far  as  the  college  suffers  from  poor  teaching,  the  diffi¬ 
culty  must  be  met  by  presidents  and  governing  boards;  while 
the  distinctively  moral  aspects  of  college  life  do  not  enter 
into  the  present  discussion.  So  far  as  the  choice  and  order 
of  studies  are  concerned,  however,  the  voice  of  the  faculty  is 
determining;  and  at  these  points  a  good  deal  can  be  done. 

The  three  great  defects  of  the  college  curriculum,  as  I  see 
it,  are  the  excessive  number  of  different  subjects  which  have 
to  be  studied,  the  insufficient  attention  to  subjects  which  are 
fundamental,  and  the  failure  to  discriminate  the  relative  im¬ 
portance  of  different  subjects.  To  require  the  average  college 
student,  as  is  quite  generally  done,  to  pursue  five  or  even  six 
subjects  at  one  time,  is  to  make  certain  that  not  more  than 
one  or  two  of  them  will  be  done  well.  Few  mature  men  or 
women  would  care  to  undertake  such  a  burden  of  varied  ef¬ 
fort,  and  I  know  of  no  reason  why  immature  youths  should 
be  compelled  to  carry  it.  Yet,  as  tho  this  were  not  enough, 
students  who  attain  only  passing  or  mediocre  rank  in  the  pre¬ 
scribed  number  of  courses — students,  that  is,  who  can  make 
a  fair  pretense  of  staggering  under  the  load — are  allowed  to 
take  extra  studies  with  little  or  no  restraint.  I  doubt  exceed¬ 
ingly  if  any  college  student  should  ever  be  required  to  pursue 
more  than  four  subjects  at  one  time,  or  allowed  to  do 
so  unless  he  has  clearly  demonstrated  extraordinary  abilities 
and  exceptional  staying  power;  and  I  am  not  at  all  sure  but 
that,  for  the  first  half  of  the  course,  three  subjects  are 
preferable  to  four.  Until  the  number  of  subjects  is  consid¬ 
erably  reduced,  we  can  not  hope  to  secure  that  prolonged 
attention  to  fundamental  subjects  which  alone  can  insure  effi¬ 
ciency.  Whether  or  not  an  undergraduate  should  be  required 
to  study,  say,  German,  is,  perhaps,  a  fair  question  for  debate ; 
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but  there  can  be  no  reasonable  debate  as  to  whether  or  not, 
if  the  subject  is  thrust  upon  him,  he  should  be  compelled  to 
pursue  it  long  enough  and  thoroly  enough  to  know  something 
about  it.  How  many  college  students  who  are  required  to 
study  German  know  any  German  when  they  get  thru;  can 
use  it,  I  mean,  for  any  really  practical  purpose,  such  as  reading 
it  freely  at  sight,  or  writing  a  letter  in  it? 

A  mere  reduction  in  the  number  of  subjects  required  to  be 
pursued  at  one  time,  however,  if  unaccompanied  by  modifica¬ 
tions  of  the  course  in  another  direction,  would  not  accomplish 
the  result  desired.  The  varied  demands  of  modern  life  re¬ 
quire  of  the  student  not  only  efficient  training  in  a  few  funda¬ 
mentals  and  some  specialty,  but  also  an  intelligent,  tho  sur¬ 
face,  acquaintance  with  a  considerable  number  of  things.  To 
be  entirely  ignorant  today  of  biology,  or  physics,  or  art,  or 
economics,  or  modern  literature,  is  to  find  one’s  self  handi¬ 
capped  at  every  turn  in  business,  in  professional  or  public  life, 
and  in  ordinary  social  intercourse.  There  is  a  certain  gen¬ 
eral  body  of  knowledge,  conditioned  by  the  social  interests  of 
the  age,  which  every  educated  person  is  tacitly  assumed  to 
possess,  and  which  the  public  has  a  right  to  expect  the  col¬ 
lege  to  impart. 

Manifestly,  the  college  can  not  possibly  teach  all  of  these 
things  thoroly  and  comprehensively  to  all  students,  and  have 
any  time  left  for  the  fundamentals  of  intellectual  life.  The 
fact  that  it  has  tried  it  is  exactly  what  is  the  matter  with 
certain  curriculums :  they  make  no  discrimination  between 
departments,  but  give  every  department  an  equal  chance.  If 
French,  for  example,  is  to  have  two  years,  German  demands 
the  same;  if  biology  has  a  year,  chemistry  will  take  no  less; 
if  a  course  in  history  is  required,  sociology  must  be  required 
also.  The  solution  of  the  problem  of  college  education  surely 
does  not  lie  in  this  direction.  What  the  student  needs  is  two 
kinds  of  courses:  those  which  drill  and  discipline  his  mind, 
furnish  him  with  tools,  or  give  him  the  accurate  knowledge 
which  every  one  should  possess;  and  those  whose  sole  aim  is 
to  arouse  intellectual  interest  and  impart  a  modest  amount 
of  information.  The  courses  of  the  former  class  need  to  be 
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long,  thoro,  and  exacting,  leading  straight  to  efficient,  usable 
knowledge  and  tough  mental  fiber.  Those  of  the  second  class 
ought  to  be  short,  varied,  avowedly  interesting,  and  largely 
free  from  the  accompaniments  of  recitations,  textbooks,  and 
examinations. 

I  believe  it  to  be  practicable  to  offer,  in  every  American 
college,  short  courses  of  lectures  or  other  exercises  in  the 
several  departments  of  instruction,  dealing  with  the  elements 
of  the  subject,  or  its  general  aspects,  or  its  contemporary 
phases,  as  the  case  may  be;  to  require  and  secure  regular  and 
orderly  attendance;  and  yet  to  dispense,  largely  or  wholly, 
with  prescribed  work  or  reading  of  any  sort,  and  even  with 
examinations.  Why  should  the  student  of  history. who  would 
like  to  know  something  about  chemistry  be  compelled  to  take 
a  whole  year’s  course  in  that  subject,  designed  primarily  for 
those  who  are  to  be  specialists,  or  else  go  without?  Why 
should  the  student  of  German  who  would  like  to  know  more 
about  Shakspere  be  denied  skilled  guidance  in  the  college, 
unless  he  will  sit  in  the  English  professor’s* classroom  three 
hours  a  week  for  one  year?  And  why  should  the  young 
woman  who  aspires  to  some  intelligent  understanding  of  the 
elements  of  public  hygiene  or  sanitation,  find  the  door  of 
knowledge  closed  to  her  unless  she  has  taken  at  least  a  full 
year’s  work  in  biology,  and  past  a  satisfactory  examination  in 
dissecting  a  cat? 

I  have  spoken  of  these  changes  in  the  college  curriculum 
as  changes  demanded  by  the  public.  The  American  college 
is  peculiar  among  social  institutions  in  that,  as  a  rule,  it  di¬ 
rectly  represents  nobody  and  is  directly  responsible  to  nobody. 
Left  to  itself,  it  tends  to  rigidity  and  formalism,  to  the  per¬ 
petuation  of  traditional  methods  or  ideals,  and  to  aloofness 
from  the  spirit  of  the  age.  What  vitalizes  the  college  and 
gives  it  usefulness  and  power,  is  its  consciousness  of  per¬ 
forming  some  indispensable  social  function  in  its  time,  and 
performing  it  acceptably  to  society.  The  college  is  under  fire 
today  not  because  it  has  held  up  high  ideals,  rebuked  laziness 
and  shallowness,  or  insisted  upon  hard  work,  and  thereby 
raised  up  enemies  to  attack  it.  It  is  under  fire  because  of  a 
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widespread  belief  that  its  average  work  is  neither  serious  nor 
worth  while;  that  it  does  not  give  to  the  community  what  it 
professes  to  give,  an  education;  and  that  it  leans  to  aristocracy 
rather  than  to  democracy.  Believing  as  I  do  that  we  must 
educate  the  whole  people  if  we  are  to  enjoy  social  safety,  that 
we  must  spread  as  widely  as  possible  the  higher  as  well  as 
the  secondary  and  primary  education,  and  that  educational 
methods  must  recognize  and  meet  social  needs  before  these 
needs  can  be  elevated  or  reformed,  I  would  plead,  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  college  as  well  as  of  the  public,  for  a  broader 
and  more  generous  recognition  by  the  college  of  the  work  of 
the  public  high  school;  for  the  removal  of  unnecessary  diffi¬ 
culties  from  the  path  of  admission;  for  more  time  and  better 
work  in  fundamental  subjects;  and  for  a  chance  for  the  college 
student  to  orient  himself,  without  too  much  harness  of  pre¬ 
scription,  in  a  few  of  the  many  fields  which,  as  a  member  of 
a  modern  community,  he  will  be  expected  to  know  something 
about.  For  colleges  that  will  do  these  things  the  American 
public  waits. 

William  MacDonald 

Brown  University 
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READING  FOR  THOUGHT  AND  ITS  CULTIVATION 

IN  SCHOOL 

In  practise,  whatever  it  may  be  in  theory,  oral  reading  still 
remains  the  chief  objective  in  our  elementary  schools.  In 
these  early  years  training  in  the  quick  recognition  and  correct 
enunciation  of  words  is  considered  so  essential,  such  strong 
emphasis  is  put  by  examination  and  popular  approval  upon 
this  mechanical,  easy-to-test  phase  of  reading,  and  all  along 
the  line  there  is  such  lack  of  attention  to  the  silent  thought¬ 
getting  process  that  it  is  not  at  all  strange  that  the  idea  of 
school  reading  held  by  the  great  mass  of  teachers,  and  of 
parents,  as  well,  places  but  little,  far  too  little,  stress  on  the 
thought-sensing  element.  The  assumption  is  so  general  that 
if  children  call  the  words  glibly,  they  of  course  grasp  the 
thought  that  efficient  investigation  is  too  seldom  made  as  to 
the  reality  and  vigor  of  their  grip.  They  are  drilled  in  read¬ 
ing  from  six  to  fourteen,  yet  it  is  safe  to  say  that  a  majority, 
if  not  a  large  majority,  will  pass  alike  over  that  which  is 
intelligible  to  them  and  that  which  is  not,  unconscious  of  any 
difference.  They  do  not  realize  that  there  is  any  obscurity. 
They  read  only  words.  Their  powers  of  reason  and  appercep¬ 
tion  are  dormant.  They  do  not  get  enough  hold  on  the  sense 
of  what  they  read  to  discriminate  between  what  is  clear  to 
them  and  what  is  not. 

That  this  failure  to  train  the  child  to  clearly  apprehend 
what  he  reads  and  to  hold  on  to  it,  or  else  to  know  that  he 
does  not  apprehend,  is  a  serious  weakness  in  our  schools, 
limiting  the  pupil’s  success  and  comfort  thruout  all  his  stu¬ 
dent  life,  and  lessening  his  interest  in  good  literature  in 
mature  life,  is  so  readily  admitted  by  most  educators  that  it 
seems  surprizing  that  more  effort  is  not  made  to  remedy  it. 
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A  prominent  superintendent  is  quoted  as  saying;  “  This  defect 
results  from  an  insane  dependence  for  both  the  development 
of  thought  and  the  communication  of  intelligence  directly 
upon  words,  as  tho  when  we  give  a  child  new  words  we  fur¬ 
nish  him  with  new  ideas.  There  lies  the  grand  mistake  that 
pervades  American  public-school  work, — and  a  greater  is  not 
possible  in  educational  affairs,  nor  one  more  pregnant  with 
injury  and  loss.  The  teaching  in  a  majority  of  our  schools 
is  the  teaching  of  words  alone,  irrespective  of  ideas.” 

The  great  increase  of  late  years  in  juvenile  reading  matter 
and  in  the  amount  of  reading  done  by  our  children  has  helped 
their  oral  reading  as  well  as  their  general  intelligence.  But 
as  to  their  habits  of  energetically  translating  the  words  into 
ideas  as  they  silently  read,  of  vigorously  challenging  whatever 
does  not  fully  open  itself  to  them,  there  is  little  reason  to 
believe  there  has  been  any  improvement.  Indeed,  the  natural 
tendency  of  so  much  reading  as  our  children  do  now,  particu¬ 
larly  for  mere  sensational  entertainment,  is  toward  super¬ 
ficial  and  unreflecting  skimming.  When  pupils  get  into  the 
high  school  they  still  show,  as  formerly,  the  inevitable  effect 
of  their  years  of  drill  and  practise  in  reading  words  without 
countervailing  test  and  practise  in  grasping  thought.  By 
their  irresponsiveness  they  make  the  sensitive  teacher  of  lit¬ 
erature  to  groan  in  spirit. 

The  superintendent  of  a  large  system  of  schools,  who  had 
made  the  unwelcome  discovery  as  to  the  general  lack  of  real 
reading  power  in  his  schools,  declared  that  he  himself  never 
had  a  suspicion  that  there  was  any  wit  or  double  meaning 
about  Hood’s  Faithless  Nelly  Gray  until  after  he  became  a 
teacher,  altho  as  a  schoolboy  he  recited  the  poem  often  and 
received  considerable  praise  for  his  fine  performance. 

Another  superintendent  gave  this  as  his  experience:  The 
senior  class  of  his  high  school  came  into  his  hands  their  last 
term  for  the  study  of  chemistry.  They  had  had  ten  years  of 
faithful  instruction  in  a  set  of  first-class  graded  schools.  He 
put  into  their  hands  what  he  considered  a  good  textbook, — 
not  one,  however,  on  the  regulation  plan  with  crystallized 
statements  and  formulas.  It  was  simple  and  the  design  was 
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to  have  it  read  and  summarized.  After  a  few  weeks  he  found 
that  no  substantial  headway  was  being  made.  The  trouble 
was  first  charged  to  the  book,  and  then  to  lack  of  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  pupils.  But  these  did  not  furnish  a  satisfactory 
solution.  At  last  he  became  convinced  that  his  class  could 
not  read  in  the  real  sense.  They  could  memorize  and  recite 
the  language  of  the  book  when  the  amount  was  not  too  great; 
but  they  could  not  grasp  and  condense  the  thoughts  of  a  lesson. 
He  had  to  take  hold  and  teach  them  to  read  as  well  as  teach 
them  chemistry. 

A  like  experience  is  given  by  enterprising  and  thorogoing 
teachers  of  history  and  literature. 

The  principal  of  a  city  high  school  says :  “  The  principals 
of  our  grammar  schools  would  resent  it  should  I  say  it  to 
their  faces ;  but  the  fact  is  I  am  disgusted  in  one  respect  with 
the  pupils  they  send  us.  They  can  not  read.  Not  only  do 
they  not  comprehend  the  language  of  their  books,  but  they 
do  not  know  that  they  do  not  comprehend  it.” 

Let  any  capable  institute  instructor  take,  for  instance,  Long¬ 
fellow’s  Psalm  of  life,  or  Tennyson’s  Brook,  or  Haw¬ 
thorne’s  Town  pump,,  and  hold  a  class  of  ordinary  teachers 
right  down  to  a  clear  exposition  of  each  line  and  thought, 
and  he  will  be  surprized  at  the  meager  results  obtained  from 
a  large  proportion  of  them. 

As  to  the  misconceptions  which  children  get  in  their  school 
reading,  illustrations  are  far  more  abundant  than  entertaining. 
But  in  their  multitude  they  all  point  to  the  one  moral  which 
ought  to  be  posted  before  the  eyes  of  every  elementary  teacher, 
“  Don’t  take  it  for  granted  that  pupils  always  understand  what 
they  read  simply  because  they  read  it  well.”  Here  are  a  few 
ilhistrations  for  which  the  writer  can  vouch  as  authentic  and 
which  may  prove  suggestive: 

In  a  large  high-school  class  a  girl  not  below  the  average 
had  always  understood  that  a  “  forced  march  ”  was  accom¬ 
plished  when  a  body  of  soldiers  by  some  means — she  never 
tried  to  imagine  what  and  of  course  never  asked — was  forced 
or  pushed  right  thru  the  enemy’s  army.  A  boy,  a  voracious 
reader  of  history,  really  thought  that  when  soldiers  “  slept 
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on  their  arms,”  they  stood  up  leaning  against  their  muskets 
and  thus  slept. 

In  an  average  city  school  a  class  had  read  with  considerable 
glibness,  if  not  with  expression,  the  Old  Oaken  bucket.  In 
an  innocent  way,  the  question  was  put  to  the  head  pupil,  “  How 
many  buckets  do  you  think  hung  in  that  well  ?  ”  The  answer 
was  “  Three,”  meaning  “  the  old  oaken,”  the  “  iron  bound,” 
and  the  “  moss-covered  ”  buckets.  The  rest  of  the  class  con¬ 
curred  without  exception.  To  the  question,  “  In  the  line 
*  With  the  emblem  of  truth  o’erflowing  ’  what  does  the  poet 
allude  to  ?  ”  no  answer  was  forthcoming  for  some  moments. 
At  length  one  pupil  ventured  to  suggest,  “  It  must  have  been 
an  eagle.” 

A  high-school  class  had  been  reading  “  Rural  life  in  Eng¬ 
land  ”  in  the  Sketch-book.  As  a  fitting  close  the  pupils  sub¬ 
mitted  essays  upon  what  they  had  read.  Irving  speaks  of  the 
laborers’  little  flower-beds  “  bordered  by  snug  box.”  One 
essayist  stated  that  the  peasants  “  boxed  up  their  flower-beds 
in  winter,”  and  three  had  it  that  “  they  split  up  boxes  into 
boards  and  placed  them  around  the  beds.” 

On  another  occasion  the  class  was  reading  “  A  street  scene 
in  New  York,”  which  tells  of  the  kindly  feeling  called  forth 
by  a  young  lady’s  impromptu  singing  to  aid  a  poor  organ- 
grinder.  A  few  gentlemen  gathered  on  the  sidewalk  and, 
being  touched  by  the  scene  and  the  music  of  the  lady’s  voice, 
they  stood  in  respectful  silence.  When  the  singing  ceased 
they  contributed  liberally  to  the  needy  one.  The  closing  para¬ 
graph  of  the  description  begins,  “  The  sidewalk  had  been  to 
them  a  church.” 

“  Well,  Charlie,”  said  the  teacher,  “  why  was  the  sidewalk 
like  a  church  ?  ”  Charlie  hesitated  a  moment  in  a  thought¬ 
ful  mood,  and  then  suddenly,  his  face  lighting  up  as  the  ex¬ 
planation  dawned  upon  him,  he  answered,  “  Because  they  took 
up  a  collection.” 

Pages  might  be  filled  with  similar  illustrations  of  super¬ 
ficial,  inadequate  reading  coming  not  from  obtuse  children  or 
from  poor  schools,  but  from  the  ordinary  products  of  average 
schools. 
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What  can  be  or  should  be  done  to  cure  this  evil  ? 

Of  course  there  is  no  general  panacea.  Thought  reading 
can  not  be  formulated  into  a  science  or  an  art.  It  is  really 
the  outcome  or  should  be  of  a  constitutional  trait  of  thoro- 
doing,  of  the  “  show-me  ”  spirit  made  subjective.  School 
training  should  establish  it  as  a  fixed  habit,  a  phase  of  char¬ 
acter,  and  so  far  as  the  schools  fail  to  develop  this  habit  of 
masterful  reading  they  fail  in  their  chief  function. 

Like  any  efficient  mental  act,  effective  reading  depends  upon 
the  concentration  of  attention.  When  the  attention  is  dis¬ 
tracted  or  only  feebly  centered  the  memory  grips  weakly; 
perception,  imagination,  association  are  comparatively  life¬ 
less,  and  we  may  read  words  without  the  thought  itself  fairly 
coming  into  consciousness.  Or  if  the  attention  is  concen¬ 
trated  habitually  on  recognizing  and  calling  words  as  the 
supreme  object,  as  is  the  case  thruout  the  years  of  the  ele¬ 
mentary  school,  the  child  becomes  by  force  of  habit  and  pre¬ 
possession  keenly  alive  to  words  as  words,  but  comparatively 
insensible  or  decidedly  inactive  in  their  interpretation,  in 
sensing  their  force  when  they  come  in  connection. 

The  natural  effect  of  the  careful  attention  to  mere  oral 
reading,  indispensable  in  the  elementary  schools,  needs  to  be 
alternately  offset  or  balanced  up  by  the  learner’s  focusing  like 
energetic  attention  on  the  meaning  of  what  he  reads.  Silent 
reading  and  its  fair  success  in  discharging  its  function  should 
have  its  place  and  receive  consideration  quite  as  well  as  oral 
reading. 

Our  present-day  school  readers  are  gems  and  in  their  way 
leave  nothing  to  be  desired.  But  their  matter  is  selected  with 
the  primary  object  of  teaching  the  mechanics  of  reading.  It 
is  not  specially  adapted  to  challenge  the  children’s  attention 
to  the  sense  of  what  they  read,  nor  are  teachers  imprest  with 
the  need  or  possibility  of  such  training.  Of  course,  the  at¬ 
tractive  matter  in  these  books  in  the  hands  of  intelligent  and 
thoughtful  teachers  can  not  fail  of  achieving  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent  the  primary  function  of  the  printed  page,  to  con¬ 
vey  intelligence  and  arouse  thought-action.  But  if  the  estab¬ 
lished  traditions  and  practise  of  school  keeping  and  of  school 
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reading  could  be  changed  somewhat,  and  our  teachers  and 
pupils  obtain  a  new  standard,  a  completer  and  broader  ideal 
of  good  reading,  based  upon  vigorous  and  energetic  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  thought  as  well  as  to  the  words,  it  would  be  of  . 
benefit  to  our  children  all  their  lives.  In  the  ordinary  read¬ 
ing  books  the  thoughts  are  so  uniformly  obvious,  if  not  com¬ 
monplace,  that  the  opportunity  seldom  comes  to  the  pupil  to 
experience  the  sensation  of  digging  a  little  beneath  the  sur¬ 
face,  of  testing  whether  his  idea  or  interpretation  fits  in  with 
entire  coherence,  or  of  being  conscious  that  he  does  not  un¬ 
derstand.  The  usual  material  is  so  adjusted  to  the  mere 
passive,  receptive  process  in  reading  that  a  style  of  matter 
more  athletic,  more  thought-provoking,  and  some  of  it  spe¬ 
cially  prepared  to  catch  the  thoughtless,  plodding  reader,  and 
to  make  him  join  in  the  laugh  at  himself,  would  greatly  help 
to  develop  the  pupil’s  power  and  habit  of  fully  sensing  the 
life  and  force  of  words  as  his  eyes  travel  along  the  printed 
lines,  and  to  lead  him  into  the  way  of  being  so  fully  alert 
when  he  reads  to  himself,  that  he  will  always  know  what  he 
understands  and  know  what  he  does  not  understand,  lo  use 
an  Hibernicism. 

This  reading  perceptivity  is  quickened  by  sense-searching 
questions  on  what  has  been  read,  by  reproducing,  or  drama¬ 
tizing,  or  picturing  it.  But  a  still  more  effectual  method  is 
to  inspire  the  young  reader  to  ask  questions  for  himself. 
To  beget  self-activity,  thoughtful  inquisitiveness,  the  ability 
and  impulse  to  help  one’s  self  is  probably  the  highest  office 
of  educational  training,  and  in  no  field  is  this  outcome  more 
vital  than  in  reading. 

But  is  it  possible  to  wake  children  up  to  a  realizing  sense 
of  what  is  not  plain  to  them  in  their  reading  and  to  ask  ques¬ 
tions  upon  it?  It  is  if  school  superintendents  and  normal 
schools  would  point  the  way  to  it  and  insist  upon  it.  It  would 
make  requisition  for  a  higher  grade  of  teaching  than  is  usual 
in  our  schools,  but  there  would  be  no  detriment  in  that.  The 
mass  of  teachers  would  respond  to  the  demand,  as  it  always 
has  done,  and  another  wholesome  “  jolt  ”  would  be  given 
to  the  traditional  school  fashion  of  “  hearing  lessons.”  Our 
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schools  could  well  afford  to  dispense  with  one-half  of  their 
oral  reading — in  itself  quite  hostile  to  full-sense  reading — if 
in  its  place  were  substituted  vigorous  silent  reading,  so  man¬ 
aged  as  to  rivet  the  children’s  attention  upon  the  thought  and 
to  breed  in  them  that  close  inquisitive  reading  sense  which 
instinctively  challenges  whatever  is  not  clear  and  coherent 
to  them  and  seeks  light  wherever  it  may  be  had. 

To  a  pupil  thus  trained  the  puns  in  Nelly  Gray  would, 
at  first  sight,  either  have  been  obvious  or  consciously  recog¬ 
nized  as  puzzles  which  it  was  up  to  him  to  find  or  seek  ex¬ 
planations  for.  That  chemistry  class  is  a  type  of  how  many 
classes  in  all  subjects  in  our  schools!  They  do  not  under¬ 
stand  what  they  read,  but,  what  is  worse  and  inexcusable,  they 
do  not  know  that  they  do  not  understand, — the  fault  of  their 
training.  It  is  true,  but  of  small  consequence  in  this  connec¬ 
tion,  that  the  girl  and  the  boy,  even  tho  thoroly  alive  to  the 
general  sense  of  what  they  were  reading,  might  not  have  hit 
on  the  right  meaning  of  a  “  forced  march  ”  or  of  “  soldiers 
sleeping  on  their  arms.”  The  important  fact  is,  that,  waked 
up  by  proper  training,  they  would  have  been  conscious  of 
more  or  less  unfitness  in  the  ideas  that  came  to  them,  and  this 
wholesome  irritation  of  doubt  would  have  been  their  salva¬ 
tion,  as  it  is  the  salvation  of  every  sound  thinker.  The  class 
in  the  Old  oaken  bticket  were  evidently  beyond  their  depth. 
The  explanations  of  “  bordered  with  snug  box  ”  stir  one’s 
indignation  at  the  teachers  who  had  taught  (?)  that  class 
and  one’s  pity  for  its  subsequent  teachers  in  any  subject,  not 
at  all  because  they  failed  to  catch  on  to  the  right  meaning — 
“  snug  box  ”  is  an  unfamiliar  sight  in  our  country, — but  be¬ 
cause  they  had  not  been  trained  to  think  carefully  enough  to 
eschew  such  evident  misfits.  Charlie’s  answer — it  marks  him 
as  a  sure  New  Yorker — must  be  admitted  as  perfect  and  a 
credit  to  his  training,  a  case  of  thoro  apperception  but  on  the 
boy’s  commercial  plane  instead  of  the  narrative’s  spiritual 
plane. 

Is  the  point  raised.  How  are  pupils  to  be  moved  to  ask 
questions  of  their  own  initiative  on  what  is  not  clear  to  them? 
Of  course,  the  requisite  thoughtfulness  and  individual  courage 
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can  not  be  developed  in  a  week  or  a  month.  But  suppose  from 
the  start,  in  every  lesson,  whether  in  geography,  or  history,  or 
arithmetic,  or  what  not,  involving  any  reading,  it  is  regularly 
made  a  pleasant  and  interesting  part  of  the  preparation  for 
each  pupil  to  note  every  point  not  clear  to  him  and  to  hand 
to  the  teacher,  when  the  class  is  called,  a  definite  question  on 
each  point,  going  to  the  core  of  his  difficulty,  the  questions  to 
be  submitted  to  the  class  to  answer  the  first  thing  in  recita¬ 
tion.  Suppose  it  comes  to  be  understood  that  the  motto  in 
that  class  is,  “  Know,  or  else  know  that  you  don’t  know,”  that 
the  joke  is  on  the  pupil  who  proves  unable  to  explain  any  point 
which  he  has  failed  to  cover  in  his  own  questions.  It  will  not 
take  many  weeks  of  such  training  to  bring  every  pupil  to  know 
what  he  is  about  when  studying  a  book  lesson. 

As  an  accessory  in  this  method  par  excellence  of  waking 
up  mind  and  training  children  to  read  for  clear  thought,  read¬ 
ing-matter  specially  prepared  and  used  in  a  gymnastic  way 
will  help  to  bring  good  results : 

1.  Here  is  an  excellent  type  of  sense-reading  exercise  that 
can  be  adapted  to  any  grade.  The  lesson  in  the  book  consists 
of  a  few  directions,  simple  or  more  involved  according  to  the 
grade,  which  can  be  executed  right  in  the  schoolroom.  Two 
minutes,  say,  are  given  for  the  reading  of  the  entire  lesson 
in  absolute  silence.  Then,  as  the  teacher  says,  “  John  may  do 
number  three,”  the  pupil  in  silence,  book  in  hand,  if  he  chooses, 
executes  the  third  sentence,  if  he  can.  Then  another  child 
is  called  to  execute  another  sentence,  and  so  on,  it  being  made 
a  matter  of  pride  to  perform  promptly  and  precisely. 

2.  Another  type  of  exercise  easily  adapted  is  the  omission 
here  and  there  in  a  paragraph,  or  story,  or  simple  essay,  of  a 
vital  word  which  the  context  plainly  requires  and  make  it  a 
stunt  for  the  pupils  to  discover  by  silent,  absolutely  indi¬ 
vidual,  reading  just  what  is  wrong  and  how  to  correct  it.  A 
variant  of  this  is  the  insertion  of  impertinent  or  disinte¬ 
grating  words  in  a  sentence,  or  the  misprinting  of  words  and 
requiring  the  pupils  to  restore  the  sense  or  sanity  of  the  piece. 
Such  errors  can  be  made  so  elusive  as  to  defy  any  but  the 
most  attentive  reading,  and  yet  be  perfectly  evident  when 
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you  once  “  see  it.”  In  this  class  of  exercises,  the  slightest  co¬ 
operation,  no  matter  how  innocent,  between  pupils  spoils  the 
whole  effect  except  for  the  strongest  pupils,  the  very  ones  who 
need  it  least.  The  object  aimed  at  lies  not  in  merely  perceiv¬ 
ing  and  correcting  the  error,  but  in  the  doing  by  each  pupil, 
especially  by  the  weak  ones,  of  the  close,  thoughtful  reading 
necessary  to  detect  and  correct  the  errors. 

3.  In  a  very  simple  story,  somewhat  below  the  grade,  the 
sentences  may  be  all  disarranged,  the  game  being  to  arrange 
them  in  good,  sensible  order.  Or  in  such  a  story  all  the 
capitals  and  most  of  the  punctuation  marks  may  be  omitted, 
the  requirement  being  to  put  in  the  capitals  and  marks  as  the 
best  sense  requires.  Or  the  piece  may  be  printed  without 
capitals  and  without  separating  the  words,  just  equal  spacing 
between  all  the  letters,  after  the  fashion  of  the  ancient  Greeks. 
Either  of  these  devices  tests  and  exercises  the  thinking  power 
admirably,  as  well  as  training  the  pupil  in  sensing  the  force 
of  words,  clauses,  and  sentences. 

4.  The  sentences  of  two  simple  stories  or  essays  can  be 
intermingled  (not  simply  alternated)  in  the  printing,  the 
exercise  being  to  separate  the  mixture  into  two  good  stories 
according  to  the  sense  and  evident  connection  of  the  sentences. 

5.  A  sentence  that  holds  an  unequivocally  key  position  in  a 
simple  piece  may  be  omitted  and  printed  at  the  bottom  of 
the  page.  To  find  the  place  where  the  sentence  can  be  inserted 
most  naturally  and  logically  is  an  excellent  exercise. 

6.  Words,  phrases,  and  clauses  may  be  omitted  to  a  limited 
extent  and  printed  at  the  foot  of  the  page,  to  be  inserted  in 
the  most  natural  places  in  the  skeleton  story. 

7.  A  number  of  good  conundrums  may  be  printed  on  one 
page,  and  their  answers  in  an  entirely  different  order  on  an¬ 
other  page,  requiring  the  silent  reader  to  attach  each  answer 
to  the  proper  conundrum. 

8.  A  lot  of  selected  proverbs  or  maxims  can  be  printed 
without  classification,  the  game  being  to  classify  and  bunch 
into  one  group  all  those  expressing  the  same  general  thought. 

9.  A  logically  written  story  or  essay  may  be  followed  by  an 
abstract  or  abridgment  which  deviates  more  or  less  in  facts 
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or  sequence  from  the  full  piece.  The  exercise  is  to  discover 
just  where  the  condensed  form  is  unfaithful. 

Another  accessory  quite  efficient  as  well  as  entertaining  in 
educating  young  people  to  realize  when  they  do  or  do  not 
catch  the  meaning  of  what  they  read,  is  the  pedagogical  use 
of  riddles,  enigmas,  rebuses,  conundrums,  witty  anecdotes,  etc. 
By  their  sharp  and  striking  contrasts  in  thought,  they  give 
experience  of  clearness  and  certainty  in  the  apprehension  or 
non-apprehension  of  ideas  which  is  not  given  by  straight,  com¬ 
monplace  reading-matter. 

Suppose  this  exquisite  riddle  from  Dean  Swift  is  put 
into  the  hands  of  a  fourth-reader  class  to  be  silently  studied 
and  worked  out,  each  pupil  for  himself,  the  aptness  of  each 
line  subsequently  to  be  explained  orally  as  a  conversation 
lesson.  If  you  have  any  doubt  about  the  efficacy  of  such 
reading  in  concentrating  the  thought  of  boys  and  girls  to  the 
utmost  and  of  waking  up  their  common  sense,  and  prompting 
questions  from  them,  just  give  this  a  trial  and  watch  the 
effect  as  the  answer  dawns  upon  this  one  and  that  one,  or 
the  brows  knit  in  more  intense  study  where  the  answer  tarries : 

From  heaven  I  fell,  tho  from  earth  I  begin ; 

No  lady  alive  can  show  such  a  skin. 

I’m  bright  as  an  angel,  and  light  as  a  feather, 

But  heavy  and  dark  when  you  squeeze  me  together. 

Tho  candor  and  truth  in  my  aspect  I  bear, 

Yet  many  poor  creatures  I  help  to  ensnare. 

Tho  so  much  of  heaven  appears  in  my  make. 

The  foulest  impressions  I  easily  take. 

My  parent  and  I  produce  one  another. 

The  mother  the  daughter,  the  daughter  the  mother. 

Suppose  occasionally  anecdotes  like  these  are  given  out  for 
silent  reading,  and  then  to  be  read  aloud  or  told  off-hand — to 
tell  an  anecdote  well  is  a  fine  accomplishment  to  which  our 
schools  give  too  little  attention — in  the  recitation  hour: 

Rowland  Hill,  a  celebrated  English  minister,  was  once  engaged  in 
an  argument  with  a  friend  who  contended  that  the  letter  H  has  no 
real  sound,  but  that  it  is  simply  a  breathing, — a  manner  of  introducing, 
or  of  beginning  to  sound,  some  other  letter.  To  this  the  statesman  re¬ 
plied:  “I  can  not  think  so.  To  my  ear  it  has  a  separate  and  distinct 
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sound  of  its  own  and  is  never  a  part  of  the  sound  of  any  other  letter. 
It  is  just  as  much  a  letter  as  any  in  the  alphabet.  If  it  were  not,  I  am 
sure  it  would  be  a  very  serious  affair  for  one  man  I  know  of,  as  it 
would  certainly  make  him  ill  all  the  days  of  his  life.” 

Laughter  is  a  good  antidote  to  anger.  Even  duels  have  been  pre¬ 
vented  by  answers  which  turned  wrath  into  mirth. 

A  judge  named  White,  who  had  a  cork  leg,  once  challenged  a  witty 
brother  of  the  bench,  Dooly  by  name,  to  mortal  combat.  At  the  ap¬ 
pointed  hour  both  appeared  on  the  field,  but  Dooly  was  alone.  White 
sent  a  friend  to  ask  where  his  antagonist’s  second  was.  “  Gone  into 
the  woods,”  replied  the  humorist  Dooly,  “  to  get  a  bit  of  a  hollow  tree  to 
put  one  of  my  legs  in  so  that  the  judge  and  I  may  be  even.” 

The  answer  was  too  much  for  the  judge.  He  laughed  and  the  chal¬ 
lenge  was  withdrawn. 

An  Irish  lawyer,  who  had  never  fired  a  pistol  in  his  life,  was  chal¬ 
lenged  by  a  famous  duelist  whom  he  had  offended.  The  duelist,  who 
had  been  crippled  in  a  previous  duel,  came  limping  upon  the  ground. 
He  had  one  favor  to  ask :  permission  to  lean  against  the  milestone 
nearby,  as  he  was  too  lame  to  stand  without  support.  The  request 
was  granted.  But  just  as  the  word  “  Fire  ”  was  about  to  be  given, 
the  lawyer  said  he  believed  he  also  had  a  favor  to  ask.  He  asked  the 
privilege  of  leaning  against  the  next  milestone.  A  roar  of  laughter 
from  all  sides  ended  all  thoughts  of  the  duel. 
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PHYSICS  FROM  THE  COLLEGE  POINT  OF  VIEW  ‘ 

In  a  recent  article  ^  on  the  distinction  between  the  liberal 
and  the  technical  in  education,  my  friend  and  colleague,  Pro¬ 
fessor  Percy  Hughes,  says  that  in  speaking  of  an  education 
as  liberal  we  thereby  associate  it  with  liberalism  in  politics, 
in  philosophy  and  theology,  and  in  men’s  personal  relations 
with  each  other.  In  each  case  liberalism  seems  fundamentally 
to  denote  freedom,  and  liberalism  in  education  is  the  freedom 
of  development  in  each  individual  of  that  character  and  per¬ 
sonality  which  is  his  true  nature.  All  this  I  accept  in  the 
spirit  of  an  optimist,  assuming  men’s  true  natures  to  be  good, 
but  I  do  not  and  I  am  sure  that  Professor  Hughes  does  not 
consider  that  technical  education,  unless  it  be  inexcusably  harsh 
and  narrow,  is  illiberal ;  nor  that  liberal  education,  unless  it  be 
inexcusably  soft  and  vague,  is  wholly  non-technical.  The 
liberal  and  the  technical  are  not  two  kinds  of  education,  each 
complete  in  itself.  Indeed,  Professor  Hughes  speaks  of  liberal 
education  not  as  a  category  but  as  a  condition,  a  condition 
which  makes  for  freedom  of  development  of  personality  and 
character. 

It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  there  are  phases  of  education 
which  have  but  little  to  do  with  personality,  and  I  call  to  your 
attention  this  definition  of  liberalism  in  education  in  order 
that  I  may  turn  sharply  away  from  it  as  a  partial  definition 
which  to  a  great  extent  excludes  the  physical  sciences.  In¬ 
deed,  I  wish  to  speak  of  a  condition  in  education  which  is  the 
antithesis  of  freedom.  I  wish  to  explain  the  teaching  of  ele¬ 
mentary  physical  science  as  a  mode  of  constraint,  as  a  con- 

1  Paper  read  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Preparatory  Schools  in  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland,  at  Lehigh 
University,  November  26,  1910. 

2  Popular  science  monthly,  October,  1910. 
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structive  discipline  without  which  no  freedom  is  possible  in 
our  relations  with  physical  things.  I  wish  to  characterize 
the  study  of  elementary  physical  science  as  a  reorganization 
of  the  primitive  mind  of  a  young  man,  as  complete  in  its  nar¬ 
row  workaday  field  as  the  pupation  of  an  insect;  and  I  wish 
to  emphasize  the  necessity  of  exacting  constraint  as  the  essen¬ 
tial  condition  of  this  reorganization. 

In  order  that  I  may  be  able  to  explain  to  you  the  char¬ 
acter  of  this  reorganization,  let  me  distinguish  two  chief 
results  of  the  scientific  activity  of  the  last  half-century: 
namely  (i)  an  accumulated  mass  of  fact  under  which  head¬ 
ing  I  would  include  all  of  the  details  of  modern  industry,  for 
indeed  the  most  important  and  compelling  facts  that  have  been 
accumulated  by  the  sciences  are  the  facts  which  are  incor¬ 
porated  in  the  settled  doings  of  men;  and  (2)  an  established 
mode  of  thought  and  inquiry  which  may  be  designated,  using 
a  suggestive  phrase  of  Bacon’s,  as  “  A  new  engine,  or  a  help 
to  the  mind  corresponding  to  tools  for  the  hand.” 

We  continually  force  upon  the  extremely  meager  data  ob¬ 
tained  directly  thru  our  senses  an  interpretation  which  in  its 
complexity  and  penetration  seems  to  be  entirely  incommensu¬ 
rate  with  the  data  themselves,  and  we  exercise  over  physical 
things  a  kind  of  rational  control  which  transcends  the  native 
cunning  of  the  hand. 

For  example,  an  astronomer  listens  to  the  beats  of  a  clock 
as  he  watches  a  spot  of  light  move  across  the  field  of  his 
telescope,  and  then  he  takes  the  reading  of  the  divided  circle. 
This  he  does  three  times  in  succession,  listening  to  the  ticks 
of  a  clock  and  looking  at  coincidences  of  lines;  and  from  this 
data  he  determines  the  orbit  of  the  spot  of  light  (a  comet) 
around  the  sun,  predicting  when  it  will  come  nearest  to  the 
sun  and  how  far  away  it  will  be,  when  it  will  return,  and 
so  on. 

The  possibility  of  this  forced  interpretation  and  of  the 
rational  control  which  we  see  exemplified  everywhere  about 
us,  depends  upon  the  use  of  two  complexes:  (a)  a  logical 
STRUCTURE,  that  is  to  say,  a  body  of  mathematical  and  con¬ 
ceptual  theory  which  is  brought  to  bear  upon- the  immediate 
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materials  of  sense,  and  (b)  a  mechanical  structure,  that 
is  to  say  (i)  a  carefully  planned  arrangement  of  devices,  and 
(2)  a  careftdly  planned  order  of  operations.  We  see  care¬ 
fully  planned  mechanisms  used  in  every  branch  of  science  and 
in  almost  every  application  of  science  to  daily  life.  A  good 
example  of  a  carefully  planned  order  of  operations  is  that 
which  is  followed  by  the  chemist  in  his  work  of  solution, 
reaction,  precipitation,  filtration,  and  weighing;  and  ordered 
operations  of  this  kind  are  performed  in  almost  every  applica¬ 
tion  of  chemistry  to  industry. 

These  two  structures — namely,  the  logical  structure  and 
the  mechanical  structure  of  the  physical  sciences — do  indeed 
constitute  a  new  engine  which  helps  the  mind  as  tools  help 
the  hand,  and  the  study  of  elementary  physics  is  intended  to 
lead  to  the  realization  of  this  new  engine  ( i )  by  building  up 
in  the  mind  the  logical  structure  of  the  physical  sciences,  (2) 
by  training  in  the  use  of  devices  (especially  of  measuring  de¬ 
vices)  and  in  the  performance  of  ordered  operations,  and  (3) 
by  exercises  in  the  application  of  these  things  to  the  actual 
phenomena  of  physics  and  chemistry  at  every  step  and  all 
the  time  with  every  possible  variation. 

This  surely  is  an  exacting  program;  but  compromise  is 
impossible.  The  only  alternative  is  to  place  the  student  under 
the  instruction  of  Jules  Verne,  where  he  need  not  trouble 
himself  about  foundations,  but  may  follow  his  teacher  pleas¬ 
antly  on  a  care-free  trip  to  the  moon  or  with  ea.sy  im¬ 
providence  embark  on  a  voyage  of  twenty  thousand  leagues 
under  the  sea.  Let  no  one  imagine  that  the  study  of  the  ele¬ 
mentary  physical  sciences  is  an  unconstrained  mode  of  activ¬ 
ity.  It  is  liberal  only  in  its  promise  of  power;  it  is  not  liberal 
in  the  sense  of  offering  freedom  in  its  pursuit.  Even  the 
freedom  to  let  it  alone  seems  to  be  taken  from  us  by  the 
necessities  of  our  daily  life. 

Every  person  I  have  ever  talked  with,  old  or  young,  theorist 
or  practician,  student-in-general  or  specialist  in  whatever  line, 
has  exhibited  more  or  less  distinctly  a  certain  attitude  of  im¬ 
patience  towards  the  exactions  of  this  or  that  phase  of  the 
precise  modes  of  thought  of  the  physical  sciences. 
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“  Da  wird  der  Geist  Euch  wohl  dressiert 
In  spanische  Stiefeln  eingeschnuert.” 

But  precise  ideas  are  necessary.  Herein  lies  the  impossi¬ 
bility  of  compromise  in  the  teaching  of  the  physical  sciences 
and  the  necessity  of  constraint.  One  must  think  so  and  so, 
there  is  no  other  way.  Nothing,  indeed,  is  so  essential  in  the 
acquirement  of  a  solid  knowledge  of  physical  things  as  the 
possession  of  precise  ideas;  not  because  a  perfect  precision 
is  necessary  or  even  helpful  as  a  means  of  retaining  knowl¬ 
edge,  but  that  nothing  else  so  effectually  opens  the  mind  to 
the  perception  even  of  the  simplest  evidences  of  a  subject. 

I  think  I  can  explain  to  you  further  the  characteristics  of 
physics  study  by  mentioning  the  chief  difficulties  in  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  elementary  physics.  One  is  that  the  native  sense  of 
most  men  is  wofully  inadequate,  without  stimulation  and 
direction,  for  the  supply  of  the  sense  material  upon  which  the 
logical  structure  of  the  science  is  intended  to  operate.  A  sec¬ 
ond  difficulty  is  that  the  human  mind  is  so  in  the  habit  of 
considering  the  practical  affairs  of  life  that  it  can  hardly  be 
turned  to  that  minute  consideration  of  apparently  insignificant 
details  which  is  so  necessary  in  the  scientific  analysis  even  of 
the  most  practical  things.  Every  one  knows  the  capability 
of  the  Indian  for  long-continued  and  serious  effort  in  his 
primitive  mode  of  life,  and  yet  it  is  difficult  to  persuade  an 
Indian  “  farmer  ”  to  plow.  Every  one  knows  also  that  the 
typical  college  student  is  not  stupid,  and  yet  it  is  difficult  to 
persuade  the  young  men  of  practical  and  business  ideals  in 
our  colleges  and  technical  schools  to  study  the  abstract  ele¬ 
ments  of  science.  Indeed,  it  is  as  difficult  to  get  the  average 
young  man  to  hold  abstract  things  in  mind  as  it  is  to  get  a 
young  Indian  to  plow,  and  for  almost  exactly  the  same  rea¬ 
son.  The  scientific  details  of  any  problem  are  in  themselves 
devoid  of  human  values,  and  this  quality  of  detachment  is  the 
most  serious  obstacle  to  young  people  in  their  study  of  the 
sciences. 

A  third  difficulty,  which  indeed  runs  thru  the  entire  front- 
of-progress  of  the  human  understanding,  is  that  the  primi¬ 
tive  mind-stuff  of  a  young  man  must  be  rehabilitated  in 
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entirely  new  relations  in  fitting  the  young  man  for  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  civilized  life.  Every  science  teacher  knows  how  much 
coercion  is  required  for  so  little  of  this  rehabilitation;  but  the 
bare  possibility  of  the  process  is  a  remarkable  fact,  and  that 
it  is  possible  to  the  extent  of  bringing  a  Newton  or  a  Pasteur 
out  of  a  hunting  and  fishing  ancestry  is  indeed  wonderful. 

A  fourth  difficulty  is  that  the  possibility  of  this  rehabilita¬ 
tion  of  mind-stuff  has  grown  up  as  a  human  faculty  almost 
solely  on  the  basis  of  language,  and  the  essence  of  this  re¬ 
habilitation  is  the  formation  of  ideas;  whereas  a  very  large 
part  of  physical  science  is  a  correlation  in  mechanisms. 

Many  of  our  teachers,  especially  those  who  handle  the 
mathematical  sciences,  seem  to  think  that  ideas  can  be  built 
up  in  young  men’s  minds  by  a  sort  of  hocus-pocus  out  of  noth¬ 
ing,  but  ideas,  like  everything  else  in  this  world,  must  be  made 
out  of  something.  All  elemental  knowledge,  such  as  the  know¬ 
ing  how  to  throw  a  ball,  how  to  ride  a  bicycle,  how  to  swim, 
or  how  to  use  a  tool,  seems  to  be  locked  in  the  marginal  re¬ 
gions  of  the  mind  as  a  very  substantial  but  very  highly  spe¬ 
cialized  kind  of  intuition,  and  the  problem  of  how  to  teach 
elementary  physics  is  in  part  the  problem  of  how,  by  sug¬ 
gestion  or  otherwise,  to  drag  this  material  into  the  field  of 
consciousness  where  it  may  be  organized  into  a  generalized 
logical  structure.  A  formal  and  abstract  presentation  of  the 
principles  of  elementary  physics  tends  more  than  anything 
else  to  inhibit  the  influx  of  this  elemental  material  into  the 
field  of  consciousness,  and  results  in  the  building  up  of  a 
theoretical  structure  which  can  have  no  traffic  with  any  mental 
field  beyond  its  own  narrow  boundaries.  Such  a  state  of 
mind  is  but  a  kind  of  idiocy,  and  to  call  it  a  knowledge  of 
science  is  silly  scholasticism. 

The  best  way  to  meet  the  quadruply  difficult  situation  in 
the  teaching  of  elementary  physics  is  to  relate  the  teaching 
as  much  as  possible  to  the  immediately  practical  and  intimate 
things  of  life,  and  to  go  in  for  suggestiveness  as  the  only 
way  to  avoid  a  total  inhibition  of  the  sense  that  is  born  with 
our  students.  Such  a  method  is  certainly  calculated  to  limber 
up  our  theories  and  put  them  all  at  work,  the  pragmatic 
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method,  our  friends  the  philosophers  call  it,  a  method  which 
pretends  to  a  conquering  destiny. 

“We  advise  all  men,”  says  Bacon,  “  to  think  of  the  true 
ends  of  knowledge,  and  that  they  endeavor  not  after  it  for 
curiosity,  contention,  or  the  sake  of  despising  others,  nor 
yet  for  reputation  or  power  or  any  other  such  inferior  con¬ 
sideration,  but  solely  for  the  occasions  and  uses  of  life.”  It 
is  difficult  to  imagine  any  other  basis  upon  which  the  study 
of  physics  can  be  justified  than  for  the  occasions  and  uses  of 
life;  in  a  certain  broad  sense,  indeed,  there  is  no  other  justi-- 
fication;  but  the  great  majority  of  men  must  be  practical  in 
the  narrow  sense,  and  I  believe  very  strongly  and  in  the  nar¬ 
rowest  possible  sense  that  there  is  no  justification  for  the 
study  of  physics  by  the  average  college  student  other  than 
for  the  occasions  and  uses  of  life.  Furthermore,  I  believe  that 
this  narrow  basis  of  physics  study  would  bring  about  the 
healthiest  possible  condition  in  respect  to  the  emergence  and 
development  and  the  continued  productiveness  of  research 
specialists  in  physics. 

At  his  sesquicentennial  address  at  Princeton  University 
fourteen  years  ago.  Dr.  Woodrow  Wilson  said  that,  if  he  was 
not  mistaken,  the  “  scientific  spirit  ”  of  the  age  is  doing  us 
a  great  disservice,  working  in  us  a  certain  great  degeneracy, 
“  and  yet,”  says  Dr.  Wilson,  “  I  have  no  indictment  against 
what  science  has  done.  I  have  only  a  warning  to  utter  against 
the  atmosphere  which  has  stolen  from  our  laboratories  and 
lecture-rooms  and  into  the  general  air  of  the  world  at  large. 
It  is  a  noxious  intoxicating  gas  which  has  somehow  got  into 
the  lungs  of  the  rest  of  us  from  out  the  crevices  of  our 
laboratories — a  gas,  which,  it  would  seem,  forms  only  in  the 
outer  air.” 

Now  it  is  not  easy  even  for  one  of  Dr.  Wilson’s  training 
to  express  himself  with  clearness  and  precision  on  a  matter 
of  this  kind;  and,  altho  I  am  completely  in  sympathy  with 
what  I  understand  Dr.  Wilson’s  point  of  view  to  be,  I  do  not 
like  his  use  of  the  term  “  scientific  spirit.”  The  true  scien¬ 
tific  spirit,  the  spirit  of  such  men  as  Kelvin  and  Helmholtz, 
is  beyond  criticism;  but  the  great  things  such  men  have  done 
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have  brought  upon  us  the  most  distressing  and  stupid  form  of 
idolatry  the  world  has  ever  seen,  and  the  men  who  have  the 
true  scientific  spirit  are  the  only  men  as  a  rule  who  are  free 
from  it. 

The  results  of  science  have  fascinated  the  crowd  and  al¬ 
most  hopelessly  confused  the  boundaries  between  personal  and 
impersonal  things;  and  the  great  majority  of  men  have 
adopted  a  scale  of  physical  values  for  everything  in  life,  with 
a  consequent  neglect  of  quality  and  a  denial  of  human  value 
in  everything.  “We  have  a  philosophy  of  rectangular  beati¬ 
tudes  and  spherical  benevolences,  a  theology  of  universal  in¬ 
dulgence,  a  jurisprudence  which  will  hang  no  rogues;  all  of 
which  means,  in  the  root,  incapacity  of  discerning  worth  and 
unworth  in  anything,  and  least  of  all  in  man.  Whereas  Na¬ 
ture  and  Heaven  command  us,  at  our  peril,  to  discern  worth 
from  unworth  in  everything,  and  most  of  all  in  man. 

“  Our  real  problem  now,  as  always,  is  ‘  Who  is  best  man  ?  ’ 
and  the  fates  forgive  much — forgive  the  wildest,  fiercest,  and 
cruelest  experiments — if  fairly  made  in  the  settling  of  that 
question.  Theft  and  blood-guiltiness  are  not  pleasing  in  their 
sight,  and  yet  the  favoring  powers  of  the  spiritual  and  mate¬ 
rial  worlds  will  confirm  to  you  your  stolen  goods,  and  their 
noblest  voices  applaud  the  lifting  of  your  spear,  and  rehearse 
the  sculpture  of  your  shield,  if  only  your  robbing  and  slay¬ 
ing  have  been  done  in  fair  arbitrament  of  that  question, 
‘  Who  is  best  man?  ’  But  if  you  refuse  such  inquiry  you  will 
come  at  last  to  face  the  same  problem  wrong  side  upwards, 
and  your  robbing  and  slaying  must  then  be  done  to  find  out 
‘Who  is  worst  man?’  Which  in  so  wide  an  order  of  in¬ 
verted  merit  is  indeed  not  easy;  but  a  complete  Republican 
Ring,  and  Lowest  Circle  in  the  Inferno  of  the  Worst  you  are 
sure  at  last  to  find,  and  be  governed  by !  ” 

It  may  seem  ridiculous  to  you  that  the  suggestion  that  I 
discuss  two  aspects  of  physics  study — the  cultural  and  the 
technical — should  call  forth  a  protest  charging  the  majority 
of  men  with  idolatrous  stupidity  and  demoniac  possession. 
But  what  Dr.  Wilson  calls  the  “  scientific  spirit  ”  is  but  a 
dull-witted  demon,  and  his  indwelling  is  a  certain  ubiquitous 
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idiocy.  Culture,  as  it  seems  to  me,  is  a  quality  of  personality, 
and  to  adorn  the  personal  chambers  of  the  mind  with  the 
structure  of  the  physical  sciences  is  as  absurd  as  to  adorn  a 
parlor  with  unused  and  useless  pick-axes  and  post-hole 
diggers ! 

If  the  question  be  whether  the  so-called  cultural  course 
should  include  instruction  in  physics,  I  can  only  say  there  is 
no  education  so  bad,  even  if  it  is  the  worst  to  be  had  for 
money,  which  does  not  include  a  little  that  is  impersonal,  and 
there  is  no  education  so  good,  even  if  it  is  the  best  to  be  had 
for  nothing,  which  does  not  include  a  great  deal  that  is 
impersonal. 

It  is  absurd  to  speak  of  the  cultural  and  the  technical  aspects 
of  the  physical  sciences.  There  is  but  one  possible  object  of 
physics  study :  namely,  to  use  it  as  physics  in  our  dealings  with 
physical  things;  in  work,  in  general  orientation,  and  in  re¬ 
search;  and  I  believe  that  these  three  uses  of  physics  could  be 
realized  to  the  greatest  possible  extent  if  high  school  and 
college  physics  were  devoted  primarily  to  the  rationalization 
of  living  conditions  and  the  rationalization  of  work.  The  only 
differences  now  existent  in  the  presentation  of  physics  to  high 
school  and  college  students  are  the  difference  of  more  or  less, 
the  vanishing  difference  between  what  is  sound  and  what  is 
unsound,  and  a  range  of  degrees  of  futility  whose  absolute 
zero  is  inconceivably,  infinitely  below  the  conventional  zero  of 
those  who  still  pretend  to  teach  science  for  its  own  sake. 

W.  S  XLIN 

Lehigh  University 
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DISCUSSIONS 

THE  DUTY  OF  THE  COLLEGE  AND  THE  SCHOOL 
TO  THE  PUBLIC 

The  new  system  of  honor  courses  in  Columbia  College,  so 
ably  described  by  Professor  Mitchell  in  the  October  Educa¬ 
tional  Review,  would  indicate  that  at  least  one  American 
college  realizes  that  it  owes  a  duty  to  the  “  socially  pur¬ 
posed  ”  as  well  as  to  the  “  scholarly  purposed  ”  student. 

It  is  admitted  that  a  fair  percentage  of  college  students  ac¬ 
knowledge  themselves  as  “  socially  purposed.”  Columbia  now 
accepts  this  condition  of  affairs  and  plans  courses  suited  to 
the  needs  and  abilities  of  this  class  of  students. 

The  custom  formerly  followed  of  admitting  to  college 
courses  certain  men  as  special  students,  not  candidates  for 
a  degree,  was  a  lame  attempt  to  care  for  the  “  socially  pur¬ 
posed,”  altho  it  was  not  frankly  acknowledged  by  the  col¬ 
leges.  For  at  least  fifteen  years  every  college  and  school  offi¬ 
cer  has  known  that  many  boys  and  girls  go  to  college  for 
the  sake  of  the  by-product  rather  than  with  the  intention  of 
becoming  scholars,  but  thus  far  neither  college  nor  school  offi¬ 
cer  has  been  able  to  face  the  question  honestly.  Columbia’s 
new  system  makes  possible  an  honest  handling  of  the  ques¬ 
tions  raised  by  the  presence  among  us  of  “  socially  purposed  ” 
students. 

The  American  college  since  its  inception  has  attempted  to 
restrict  its  opportunities  to  those  who  in  the  judgment  of  the 
college  (often  at  fault)  are  able  to  profit  by  what  the  college 
has  to  offer.  This  restriction  has  been  exercised  by  means 
of  various  methods  of  administration  of  entrance  require¬ 
ments.  Only  a  few  years  ago  each  college  felt  that  it  must 
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make  its  own  test  of  the  fitness  of  the  candidate  for  admis¬ 
sion.  This  right  was  then  partially  surrendered  to  the  Col¬ 
lege  Entrance  Examination  Board.  A  year  ago  Columbia 
College  announced  a  new  method  of  administering  college 
entrance  requirements.  Now  the  judgment  of  the  fitting 
school  as  to  the  fitness  of  the  boy  for  college  work  is  given 
weight  by  the  college  authorities.  After  all,  it  is  difficult  and 
it  is  a  serious  matter  for  any  individual  or  any  group  of  in¬ 
dividuals  to  decide  that  a  boy  or  girl  is  not  worthy  of  further 
training  in  an  educational  institution.  We  have  less  confidence 
in  our  ability  to  decide  this  question  rightly  than  we  used 
to  have. 

This  problem  of  the  differentiation  of  students  according 
to  ability  is  by  no  means  peculiarly  a  college  problem.  The 
secondary  school  meets  it  before  the  college  does.  The  great 
increase  in  the  popularity  of  secondary  education  brings  to 
the  schoolmaster  many  students  who  are  the  first  of  their 
families  to  seek  culture  and  social  training.  Some  of  these 
can  be  made  scholars,  but  most  of  them  not.  The  school¬ 
master  is  face  to  face  with  the  problem  of  deciding  whether 
such  students  shall  prepare  for  college.  He  knows  that  most 
of  the  boys  and  girls  he  sends  to  college  are  not  scholarly  ma¬ 
terial,  and  yet  the  preparation  he  must  give  them  is  designed 
primarily  for  the  “  scholarly  purposed.” 

I  believe  that  the  college  will  take  another  step  and  frankly 
admit  its  duty  to  do  something  for  those  who  in  their  pre¬ 
paratory  course  demonstrate  their  inability  to  become  schol¬ 
ars.  The  school,  as  well  as  the  college,  has  its  “  socially  pur¬ 
posed  ”  students.  ’After  passing  the  bars  of  the  college  ad¬ 
mission  requirement,  such  students  will  hereafter  be  honestly 
dealt  with  at  Columbia.  Why  not  acknowledge  the  facts 
and  deal  honestly  with  this  class  of  students  in  their  ad¬ 
mission? 

I  would  suggest  the  following  requirement  for  admission 
to  “  pass  ”  courses  in  college : 

1.  Graduation  from  a  secondary  school  of  good  standing. 

2.  Entrance  examination  on  ten  points  of  the  admission  re¬ 
quirement,  as  follows: 
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Mathematics . 

English . 

A  foreign  language 

History . 

Science . 
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Such  a  plan  wisely  administered  would  bring  to  the  college 
students  as  well  trained  for  college  work  as  those  now  forced 
thru  the  fifteen-point  requirement  by  the  preparatory  schools, 
and  it  would  save  the  schools  from  the  necessity  of  subjecting 
boys  and  girls  to  the  deadening  process  of  being  forced  thru 
subjects  they  will  immediately  drop  on  entering  college. 


Horace  Mann  High  School 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


Virgil  Prettyman 


COME  TO  BOOKS,  MR.  REPEATER! 

I  am  very  much  interested  in  all  investigations  along  edu¬ 
cational  lines.  In  this  my  object  is  to  call  attention  to  the 
utter  worthlessness  of  the  statistics  published  in  the  list  of 
cities  by  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  pertaining  to  the  cost 
of  the  “  repeaters  ”  of  Kansas  City  and  the  number  of  “  re¬ 
peaters.”  Figures  are  keen-edged  tools,  and  some  statis¬ 
ticians  handle  them  with  a  recklessness  that  is  truly  amazing. 

This  table  is  based  on  reports  for  the  year  1906-7.  First, 
as  to  the  cost  of  all  the  schools  in  Kansas  City  for  the  year 
1906-7,  the  total  expenditure  for  all  purposes  that  year  was 
$1,864,449.26,  which  differs  slightly  from  the  amount  given 
in  the  List.  Any  one  in  examining  this  List  would  infer 
that  to  be  the  total  cost  of  the  running  expenses  of  the  schools 
for  that  year.  An  examination  of  the  school  expenditures 
for  that  year,  page  330,  Annual  Report,  reveals  the  following 
facts : 
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Interest  on  bonded  debt . $  97,241.58 

Cost  of  sites  and  buildings .  538,753.43 

Sinking  fund  invested .  128,602.78 

Bonds  paid .  75,000.00 

Total . $839,597.79 


These  little  items  never  attracted  the  attention  of  the  com¬ 
pilers  of  the  List.  Instead  of  charging  the  schools  with  an 
expense  of  $1,864,449.26,  the  statistician  who  worked  out 
that  Table  should  have  used  $1,024,851.47,  by  deducting  the 
four  items  mentioned.  Under  our  law  there  are  three  sepa¬ 
rate  funds, — an  interest  and  sinking  fund,  a  building  fund, 
and  a  general  expense  fund.  The  latter  includes  the  running 
expense  fund,  out  of  which  the  schools  must  be  conducted. 

By  some  arbitrary  standard  which  does  not  appear  any¬ 
where  in  the  Annual  Report  of  1906-7  of  the  Kansas  City 
Schools,  the  number  of  so-called  “  repeaters  ”  is  given  as 
6,411.  Table  VIII.,  page  83,  and  it  is  the  only  one  bearing 
on  the  subject,  is  as  follows: 

TABLE  VIII.  OVERTIME  IN  GRADE  WORK. 

Number  of  pupils  remaining  in  ist  grade  more  than  200  days. . .  .1,232 
Number  of  pupils  remaining  in  2d  grade  more  than  200  days  ....  590 
Number  of  pupils  remaining  in  3d  grade  more  than  200  days  ....  841 
Number  of  pupils  remaining  in  4th  grade  more  than  200  days  . .  .1,077 
Number  of  pupils  remaining  in  5th  grade  more  than  200  days  . . .  932 
Number  of  pupils  remaining  in  6th  grade  more  than  200  days  . . .  66x 
Number  of  pupils  remaining  in  7th  grade  more  than  200  days  . . .  329 

This  simply  means  that  5,662  children  had  not  gone  over 
two  hundred  days  each  of  school  work  in  the  two  hundred 
days  schools  were  in  session.  Some  of  them  had  done  nearly 
two  hundred  days’  work  as  laid  out;  others  three-fourths  of 
the  year’s  work,  and  some  one-half,  and  so  on.  It  does  not 
mean  that  the  pupils  would  have  to  go  back  and  repeat  the 
year’s  work.  With  us  a  class  that  completes  a  part  of 
the  year’s  work  begins  the  next  year  where  it  stopt  at  the 
close  of  the  year  and  goes  on.  That  table  simply  shows  an 
uneven  rate  of  progress  of  pupils  in  the  grades.  In  the  An¬ 
nual  Report  for  the  year  1906-7,  I  stated  distinctly  that,  “  It 
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does  not  follow  that  these  children  are  still  in  these  grades,  but 
instead  of  getting  thru  a  grade  in  one  school  year,  they  did 
overtime  work  in  these  grades.” 

Even  using  the  statistician’s  method,  as  inapplicable  as  it  is 
and  as  unreliable  as  it  is,  and  allowing  that  the  5,662  children 
were  repeating  the  work  that  year,  which  they  were  not,  the 
amount  of  money  they  cost  in  proportion  to  the  total  number 
of  pupils  was  $146,962  instead  of  $350,227  as  he  figured  it. 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  of  the  32,673  enrolled  in  the 
city  schools  that  year,  4,164  were  high  school  pupils,  and  that 
it  cost  $260,491  to  educate  the  high  school  pupils,  which  sum 
should  be  deducted  from  $1,024,851.47. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  say  that  if  the  mistakes  are  as  wide  of 
the  mark  concerning  these  facts  for  other  cities,  the 
Table  prepared  by  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  is  the  work  of 
novices;  and  it  is  the  best  illustration  I  have  ever  seen  of  how 
figures  can  be  made  to  express  chatter-juice  ” — palmed  off 
as  truth. 

Come  to  Books,  Gentlemen,  and  learn  your  lessons  better 
next  time ! 


Superintendent  of  Schools 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 


J.  M.  Greenwood 
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Problems  of  the  elementary  school— By  Arthur  C.  Perry,  Jr.,  Ph.D. 

New  York:  D.  Appleton  and  Company,  1910.  223  p.  $1.25  net. 

This  book  is  written  in  two  parts  and  treats  of  two  some¬ 
what  independent  phases  of  the  elementary  school.  The  first 
part  deals  with  general  questions  of  the  organization  of  the 
school  and  its  curriculum,  while  the  second  part  takes  up  in 
detail  concrete  methods  and  devices  in  certain  of  the  school 
subjects  and  specific  questions  in  school  management. 

Dr.  Perry,  in  discussing  the  question  of  organization,  at¬ 
tempts  to  find  some  answer  to  the  adverse  criticisms  of  the 
graduate  of  the  elementary  school  which  are  so  prevalent 
among  business  men  and  students  of  economics  and  sociology. 
He  finds  it  in  complete  reorganization,  and  the  suggestions 
he  offers  are  worthy  of  the  earnest  consideration  of  all  those 
interested  in  the  well-being  of  the  elementary-school  child: 
“  Society  recognizes,  in  general,  two  distinct  requirements  as 
to  the  education  of  its  members  which  are  necessary  to  its 
own  proper  development :  namely,  satisfactory,  universal  mass 
intelligence,  and  a  continuous,  sufficient  supply  of  exceptional 
ability.  ...  In  consequence  there  are  to  be  seen  every¬ 
where  two  phases  in  the  provision  of  public  education — the 
compulsory  phase  and  the  opportunity  phase.”  Both  phases 
must  be  recognized  and  given  a  place  in  the  elementary  school, 
and  its  present  weakness  and  inefficiency  result  largely  from 
a  failure  to  distinguish  between  them.  All  the  children  in  the 
elementary  school  are  required  to  follow  the  same  course  of 
study — uniformity  is  the  watchword.  Hence,  those  for 
whom  education  is  largely  opportunity — the  ten  per  cent,  who 
are  going  on  into  the  high  school — are  kept  side  by  side  with 
the  ninety  per  cent,  who  must  go  out  into  active  work  at^  the 
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close  of  the  elementary-school  period.  What  lack  of  fore¬ 
sight  and  waste  of  energy  in  the  development  of  exceptional 
ability!  But  the  effect  of  this  uniformity  on  the  ninety  per 
cent,  is  even  more  disastrous,  for  the  curriculum  of  the  ele¬ 
mentary  school  was  planned  as  a  preparation  for  high  school, 
and  hence  those  who  leave  at  the  end  of  the  eighth  year  of 
school  are  prepared  to  enter  high  school,  but  are  not  prepared 
to  go  out  into  the  world  and  take  up  the  task  of  adjusting 
themselves  to  business  or  home  conditions.  This  can  but 
result  in  intellectual  discouragement  and  economic  waste  and 
possibly  in  moral  degeneration  as  well,  for  “the  curriculum 
itself  exercises  an  influence  upon  the  moral  development  of 
the  pupils  to  whom  it  is  applied,”  and  “  pupils  set  to  doing 
the  wrong  tasks  are  making  the  struggle  to  grow  morally  in 
arid  soil.  .  .  .  Whether  the  retarded  child  realizes  it  or  not, 
his  very  retardation  is  a  force  making  against  his  moral 
growth — and  the  school  is  responsible.” 

Most  parents  know  whether  their  boy  or  girl  is  destined 
for  the  high  school  or  must  leave  the  elementary  school  to 
assume  the  responsibility  of  helping  in  the  house  or  with  the 
earnings.  Hence,  we  must  “  so  reorganize  our  American 
schools  that  the  child  who  is  scheduled  for  six  or  eight  years 
of  schooling,  and  then  an  immediate  entrance  into  vocational 
life,  shall  be  given  an  education  that  shall  be  his,  not  the  edu¬ 
cation  that  belongs  to  the  child  that  has  before  him  a  uni¬ 
versity  career.”  This  means  differentiation  as  opposed  to  the 
present  uniformity  of  the  work  of  the  elementary-school 
course,  both  in  the  subject-matter  and  the  method  of  presen¬ 
tation  of  both  formal  and  content  subjects.  The  graduate  of 
the  elementary  school  should  be  “  equipped  in  the  essential 
utilities  so  that  his  material  progress  is  assured,  and  yet  im¬ 
bued  with  the  spirit  of  reading  and  research,  of  discontent 
with  the  limits  of  his  information  and  his  mental  grasp,  and 
of  determination  to  persist  in  his  self-education  all  the  days 
of  his  life.  Give  him  this  double  equipment,  and  you  will 
be  giving  him  that  which  surely  the  average  public  elementary 
school  of  today  lamentably  fails  to  give  him.” 

In  the  second  part  of  the  book  some  definite  and  suggestive 
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material  is  given  on  the  teaching  of  English,  history,  and 
arithmetic.  A  chapter  on  the  use  of  the  blackboard  empha¬ 
sizes  the  value  of  contrast  effects  wdth  colored  crayons  in 
bringing  out  certain  relationships  in  arithmetic  and  grammar. 
The  plans  suggested  for  keeping  in  touch  with  the  alumni  of 
the  elementary  school  and  for  the  discovery  and  subsequent 
care  of  adolescent  girls,  as  means  of  both  individual  and  so¬ 
cial  service,  are  worth  the  thoughtful  consideration  of  both 
principals  and  teachers. 

One  could  wish  that  the  author  in  the  second  part  of  his 
book  had  suggested  a  curriculum  which  would  have  supported 
his  first  thesis — the  need  of  differentiation  in  the  elementary 
school, — but  doubtless  many  teachers  will  find  helpful  the  con¬ 
crete  material  offered.  Certainly  chapters  one,  two,  and  ten 
are  extremely  suggestive,  forcibly  written,  and  touch  topics 
of  vital  interest  to  all  educators. 

Naomi  Norsworthy 

Teachers  College 

Columbia  University 


Textbook  of  physics — By  C.  E.  Linebarger,  Lake  View  High  School, 
Chicago.  Boston:  D.  C,  Heath  &  Co.  471  p.,  431  illustrations.  $1.25. 

This  textbook  of  physics  is  intended  for  use  in  a  first 
course  in  physics  in  high  schools.  The  author  has  attempted 
to  eliminate  certain  objectionable  features  found  in  earlier 
textbooks  of  this  type,  following  a  number  of  recent  writers 
who  have  tried  to  interest  and  teach  the  student  by  constantly 
appealing  to  his  experiences  with  every-day  phenomena,  rather 
than  to  develop  the  subject  in  the  conventional,  logical  manner 
with  the  use  of  mathematics.  For  this  purpose  the  author  has 
inserted  in  the  text  a  very  large  number  of  carefully  prepared 
diagrams  to  illustrate  the  action  of  certain  every-day  phe¬ 
nomena  and  the  application  of  the  physical  principles  in  ex¬ 
plaining  them.  In  this  he  has  been  only  partly  successful,  his 
practical  illustrations  being  in  many  cases  much  too  complex 
and  difficult  for  the  student,  and  the  application  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  incompletely  and  not  always  clearly  indicated.  In  many 
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cases  they  are  simply  a  part  of  a  catalog  of  a  number  of 
common  phenomena  and  practical  devices,  without  forming  an 
essential  part  of  the  development  of  the  subject. 

The  course  laid  out  by  the  author  is  too  long  for  the 
average  class,  and  a  shorter  course  has  been  indicated  by  the 
use  of  small  type  for  those  parts  which  can  be  omitted  without 
loss  of  continuity.  Problems  for  practise  in  the  application 
of  the  physical  principles  are  appended  at  the  end  of  each 
chapter.  These  are  largely  of  a  qualitative  nature,  the  use  of 
mathematics  being  purposely  avoided  when  possible. 

The  treatment  of  the  various  subjects  differs  but  little  from 
that  found  in  the  average  elementary  textbook  of  physics. 
The  first  third  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  mechanics  of  liquids, 
gases,  and  solids.  The  remainder  treats  of  heat,  sound,  light, 
and  electricity  and  magnetism  in  this  order.  The  author  be¬ 
gins,  after  a  short  chapter  devoted  to  definitions,  with  hy¬ 
drostatics  and  the  mechanics  of  gases,  taking  up  the  various 
principles  in  the  usual  manner.  He  introduces  here  the  de¬ 
scription  of  a  number  of  practical  appliances  with  a  brief 
account  of  their  salient  parts.  This  treatment  of  the  me¬ 
chanics  of  fluids  is,  however,  hampered  greatly  by  the  fact 
that  it  precedes,  rather  than  follows,  the  discussion  of  forces 
and  equilibrium,  which  is  taken  up  later  in  the  chapter  on  the 
composition  and  resolution  of  forces  and  the  mechanics  of 
solids. 

Motion  and  its  relation  to  forces  are  next  introduced.  The 
subject  of  motion  under  gravity  is  postponed  to  a  later  chap¬ 
ter,  but  could  well  be  included  here.  A  much  too  short  treat¬ 
ment  of  forces  and  statics  follows.  Non-parallel  forces  are 
neglected,  the  few  applications,  such  as  the  sail-boat  and 
aeroplane,  being  much  too  complex  for  the  beginner.  The 
same  is  true  of  moments  and  parallel  forces,  which  are  much 
too  important  to  be  past  over  in  two  pages.  The  chapter  on 
work,  energy,  and  machines  treats  these  subjects  in  as  complete 
and  short  a  manner  as  possible.  The  treatment  of  machines, 
only  from  the  standpoint  of  work  and  not  from  that  of  the 
equilibrium  of  forces,  is,  however,  unusual  and  to  be  criticized. 

This  treatment  of  mechanics  is  on  the  whole  rather  unsat- 
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isfactory.  The  fundamental  principles  are  not  emphasized 
and  illustrated  as  they  should  be  and  are  obscured  by  an  ex¬ 
cess  of  relatively  unimportant  descriptive  matter. 

The  subject  of  heat  is  treated  in  the  following  fifty  pages 
in  a  much  better  manner,  altho  no  new  methods  have  been 
introduced.  A  few  modern  machines  are  described  in  an 
interesting  way. 

The  subject  of  wave-motion  and  sound  is  next  taken  up 
and  is  well  illustrated  by  explanatory  diagrams. 

Optics  is  similarly  treated  with  a  large  number  of  good 
diagrams.  The  author  has  introduced  here  the  description  of 
too  many  instruments  and  complicated  phenomena,  the  ground 
covered  being  much  too  extensive  for  the  beginner. 

The  last  quarter  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  the  subjects  of 
electricity  and  magnetism.  Here  again  no  departure  from 
earlier  methods  has  been  attempted.  The  principles  are  illus¬ 
trated  by  some  excellent  analogies.  The  quantitative  relations 
are  not  treated  at  much  length,  the  principles  being  taken  up 
almost  entirely  from  the  qualitative  point  of  view.  A  few  of 
the  modern  theories  of  electricity  and  radio-activity  are  men¬ 
tioned  at  the  end,  together  with  a  brief  description  of  the 
more  recent  electrical  devices. 

With  the  exception  of  the  first  portion,  this  book  com¬ 
pares  well  with  the  average  textbook  of  this  type.  The 
elimination  of  antiquated  devices  and  illustrations  and  its  well- 
chosen  and  carefully  executed  diagrams  are  a  marked  improve¬ 
ment,  and  should  go  far  to  recommend  it  as  a  textbook.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  superabundance  of  detailed  description, 
with  too  little  attention  to  a  complete  and  logical  development 
of  fundamental  principles,  will  detract  greatly  from  its  use¬ 
fulness. 

Harold  W.  Webb 

Columbia  University 


In  his  book  entitled  National  providence,  Mr.  James  C. 
Smith,  who  has  written  much  on  economic  topics,  returns 
to  an  exposition  of  what  looks  like  semi-socialistic  profit- 
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sharing  of  a  not  very  practical  kind.  (London:  Kegan 
Paul,  Trench,  Triibner  &  Co.,  1910.  103  p.  3s.  6d.) 

A  useful  little  Handbook  of  parliamentary  law,  which  is 
somewhat  disfigured  by  a  so-called  graphic  classification  of 
parliamentary  motions,  has  been  prepared  by  F.  M.  Gregg 
of  Peru,  Neb.  (Boston:  Ginn  &  Co.,  1910.  ii2p.  50c.) 

Practical  curve  tracing  will  be  found  a  good  book  for 
engineering  students  of  competence  who  are  ready  to  use 
their  calculus  and  to  apply  it  to  practical  problems.  The 
author  is  L.  Howard  Duncan  of  the  University  of  Leeds. 
(London:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1910.  I37p.  $1.60.) 

To  the  Macmillan  Pocket  Classics  have  been  added  two 
excellent  little  volumes,  one  entitled  Southern  orators  and 
one  Selected  essays  and  addresses  of  Professor  Huxley. 
(New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1910.  25c.) 
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Meeting  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  of  Amer 


The  twelfth  conference  of  the  Association  of 
American  Universities  was  held  with  the 


ican  Universities  University  of  Virginia,  at  Charlottesville,  on 
November  lo  and  ii.  There  was  a  larger  attendance  than 
at  any  previous  meeting,  all  of  the  twenty-two  members  of 
the  Association  being  represented,  and  Chicago,  Harvard, 
Indiana,  Missouri,  Leland  Stanford,  Wisconsin,  and  Virginia 
by  their  presidents. 


Three  papers  were  presented.  The  first,  by  President  Bryan 
of  Indiana  University,  was  on  “  The  question  of  allowing 
credit  for  professional  work  to  count  toward  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts.”  President  Bryan  believes  that  it  should 
be  possible  for  students  to  complete  the  requirements  for 


graduation  in  a  standard  college  of  arts  and  sciences  and  in  a 
professional  school  in  seven  years  when  the  professional 


course  requires  four  years,  and  in  six  years  when  the  pro¬ 
fessional  course  requires  three.  He  is  in  favor  of  granting 
two  degrees  to  an  individual  when  he  has  completed  the  re¬ 
quirements  for  both  without  requiring  that  the  work  done  for 
the  one  degree  shall  be  entirely  distinct  from  that  done  for 
the  other.  He  is  against  extreme  specialization  in  the  college 
in  the  interest  of  any  profession,  and  maintains  that  the  pri¬ 
mary  aim  of  professional  work  done  by  the  college  should  be 
to  develop  mastery  of  fundamental  principles,  training  toward 
specific  professional  application  being  secondary  and  inci¬ 
dental.  No  discrimination  should  be  made  against  the  stand¬ 
ard  colleges  not  connected  with  universities  in  favor  of  the 
colleges  which  are  so  connected.  If  work  done  in  a  college 
of  the  one  type  is  credited  toward  two  degrees,  corresponding 
work  done  in  a  standard  college  of  the  other  type  should  re¬ 
ceive  the  same  recognition. 
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The  second  paper,  by  Professor  Calvin  Thomas  of  Columbia 
University,  on  “  The  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,”  reviewed  the 
present  status  of  this  degree  in  the  country  at  large  and  con¬ 
cluded  that  there  is  no  discernible  standard  for  its  bestowal. 
A  general  formulation  of  the  conditions  at  hand  would  be  to 
the  effect  that  the  master’s  degree,  at  the  greater  American 
universities,  now  stands  for  a  year  of  more  or  less  advanced 
work,  following  a  bachelor’s  degree  of  some  kind,  done  usu¬ 
ally  in  residence,  and  devoted  to  one  or  more  subjects  chosen 
under  various  local  restrictions.  The  paper  in  the  main 
defended  two  propositions,  namely,  that  the  course  of  study 
for  the  degree  should  consist  of  intensive  work  in  some  one 
subject,  to  which  the  candidate  should  be  required  to  devote 
as  much  as  one-half,  and  permitted  to  devote  the  whole,  of  his 
working  time  for  at  least  one  year;  and  that  candidacy  for  the 
degree  should  presuppose  not  only  a  bachelor’s  degree  from  an 
institution  of  reputable  standing,  but  also  a  specified  amount 
of  previous  collegiate  work  in  the  major  subject  chosen. 

The  third  paper  of  the  Conference,  by  President  Van  Hise 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  was  on  “  The  appointment 
and  tenure  of  university  professors.”  This  paper  evoked 
warm  discussion,  particularly  by  the  presidents,  whose  preserve 
it  especially  trenched  upon,  and  will  doubtless  evoke  more 
when  it  is  printed  in  the  journal  of  the  Conference. 

A  conference  of  deans  and  administrative  officers  of  gradu¬ 
ate  schools  held  at  the  close  of  the  main  sessions  discust  gen¬ 
erally  and  freely,  in  the  manner  of  an  experience  meeting,  the 
conditions  of  admission  to  graduate  schools  and  the  policy  that 
should  be  followed  with  reference  to  graduates  of  colleges 
whose  requirements  for  admission  and  graduation  are  below 
the  normal  American  standard;  graduates  of  professional 
schools  who  have  not  completed  a  regular  college  course;  and 
foreign  students.  It  was  decided  to  make  a  concerted  attempt 
to  secure  for  the  purposes  of  the  members  of  the  Association 
an  authentic  rating  of  the  less  known  colleges  of  the  country, 
and  of  those  whose  degree  is  at  all  in  question  from  the  point 
of  view  of  entrance  requirements  and  the  course  of  study 
upon  which  the  award  of  the  degree  is  based.  To  secure  this 
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end,  the  active  cooperation  of  the  members  of  the  Association 
was  agreed  upon  and  the  assistance  of  the  United  States  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Education  was  promised  by  his  representative, 
who  was  present  at  the  Conference. 

The  whole  Conference,  in  the  practical  and  timely  im¬ 
portance  of  its  papers  and  the  discussion  they  evoked,  was  one 
of  the  most  interesting  of  the  meetings  of  the  Association 
since  its  foundation  and  again  justified  the  existence  of  this 
““  club  for  common  improvement  and  enjoyment.”  The 
Association,  however,  has  long  ago  outgrown  this  early  phase 
of  its  existence,  and  its  meetings  have  brought  about,  perhaps 
slowly  but  nevertheless  inevitably,  “  a  greater  uniformity  of 
conditions  under  which  students  may  become  candidates  for 
higher  degrees  in  the  different  American  universities,”  as  its 
projectors  in  their  first  letter  of  call  to  such  a  conference 
piously  hoped  might  be  the  result  of  its  deliberations. 

At  the  annual  election,  the  University  of  Virginia  was 
chosen  president  of  the  Association  and  the  University  of 
Illinois  vice-president.  Harvard  continues  in  the  secretary¬ 
ship,  and  the  University  of  Missouri  and  Columbia  are  the 
remaining  members  of  the  executive  committee.  It  was  de¬ 
cided  to  hold  the  next  conference  at  Chicago  University  at  a 
date  to  be  subsequently  determined. 


In  recent  years  the  recognition  of  differences 
C Whire^n  among  children  has  resulted  in  many  modi¬ 

fications  in  education.  Educators  have  en¬ 
deavored  to  determine  what  differences  exist  and  in  what  way 
the  educational  machinery  needs  to  be  modified  in  order  best 
to  promote  the  welfare  of  each  individual  pupil.  Because 
children  differ  in  mental  alertness,  flexible  systems  of  promo¬ 
tion  have  been  devised,  special  schools  and  special  classes 
for  subnormal  pupils  and  for  gifted  pupils  have  been  estab¬ 
lished,  and  painstaking  investigations  of  the  causes  of  and 
remedies  for  retardation  have  been  made.  Because  children 
■differ  in  moral  responsibility,  standards  of  discipline  have 
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been  revised,  additional  efforts  to  establish  moral  stability 
and  to  inculcate  moral  principles  have  been  made,  and  ex¬ 
periments  in  student  government  and  self-control  have  multi¬ 
plied.  Because  children  differ  in  mental  attitudes,  tastes, 
and  tendencies,  a  system  of  elective  studies  has  been  put 
into  operation  and  special  courses  and  special  schools  have 
been  established  wherein  each  pupil  may  follow  his  own 
dominant  interests.  Because  children  differ  in  environment, 
urban  education  and  rural  education  are  beginning  to  differ, 
and  the  schools  in  each  community  are  endeavoring  to  base 
their  work  to  some  extent  upon  the  present  and  prospective 
environment  of  the  pupils.  Because  children  differ  in  voca¬ 
tional  aim,  the  schools  are  now  being  reorganized  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  an  education  for  each  child  that  will 
best  fit  him  for  his  future  position  in  life.  Industrial  educa¬ 
tion  is  therefore  but  an  additional  result  of  the  general  ef¬ 
fort  to  determine  the  differences  among  children  and  to 
adapt  education  to  the  individual  needs  of  the  children. 

It  has  always  been  recognized  that  education  has  a  voca¬ 
tional  purpose,  but  until  recently  it  has  been  thought  that 
school  training  is  necessary  only  for  those  vocations  in  life 
called  cultural.  At  present  there  is  a  growing  belief  that 
for  those  vocations  called  industrial,  school  training  is  equally 
essential.  There  has  been  much  discussion  of  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  providing  a  type  of  education  that  will  prepare  for 
a  life  of  industry  and  here  and  there  concrete  attempts  are  be¬ 
ing  made  to  provide  such  an  education.  The  chief  danger 
seems  to  be  in  the  failure  to  recognize  that  the  demand  for  in¬ 
dustrial  education  is  based  upon  the  differing  vocational  aim 
of  pupils,  and  is  therefore  suited  to  and  desirable  for  only 
a  portion  of  the  pupils.  For  the  reasons  given  in  the  super¬ 
intendent’s  report  for  last  year,  any  successful  industrial  edu¬ 
cation  must  be  largely  restrictive  and  can  not  therefore  be 
safely  accepted  as  a  desirable  preparation  for  vocations  that 
are  cultural.  Enthusiasm  for  the  new  should  neither  lead  us 
into  the  error  of  thrusting  it  upon  all  pupils  nor  cause  us  to 
neglect  or  cripple  the  highly  important  work  now  in  hand. 

The  proper  introduction  of  industrial  education  into  the 
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public  schools  furnishes  a  difficult  and  serious  problem.  The 
best  solution  seems  to  be  that  which  has  been  undertaken  in 
the  Boston  public  schools  during  the  last  four  years,  namely, 
to  change  the  school  spirit  so  that  no  pressure  to  choose  a 
professional  life  is  placed  upon  pupils  whose  abilities  and  op¬ 
portunities  should  cause  them  to  enter  industrial  life;  to 
modify  the  elementary  school  course  of  study  so  that  it  will 
furnish  the  best  possible  basis  for  vocational  success,  either 
cultural  or  industrial ;  to  experiment  with  industrial  subjects 
in  the  elementary  schools  in  order  that  the  final  modifications 
of  the  elementary  course  may  be  wisely  made  as  the  result  of 
experience,  and  to  extend,  as  rapidly  as  experience  justifies  and 
finances  allow,  the  opportunities  for  special  vocational  training 
after  the  pupils  leave  the  elementary  school. — From  the  An¬ 
nual  Report  for  igio  of  Superintendent  Brooks  of  Boston. 


The  following  letter,  which  is  not  without 

Poultry  Distinction 

various  kinds,  appeared  in  the 

and  Degrees 

Illustrated  poultry  record,  published  in  an¬ 
other  land  than  ours.  It  indicates  the  existence  of  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  too  long  overlook! — by  the  post-office  authorities  and 
by  the  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States: 


Secretary’s  Office. 

Henry  Clough.  Secretary. 

THE  ODESSA  UNIVERSITY 

INCORPORATED  I904 

Odessa,  Washington,  Oct.  17,  1910 

E.  T.  Brown,  Editor. 

Dear  Sir, — Saw  your  ad  in  Reliable  Poultry  Journal.  A  man  who  runs 
n  journal  in  London  and  advertise  in  the  United  States  for  business  de¬ 
serves  a  title.  This  University  is  incorporated  under  the  Laws  of  Con- 
GRESS  and  permitted  to  grant  Degrees  upon  distinguish  persons.  You 
are  by  virtue  of  being  an  Editor  are  a  Distinguisd  Person.  If  you  care  to 
make  a  Donation  to  the  Odessa  University,  You  will  be  sent  a  fine 
Diploma  which  will  be  an  ornament  to  your  Office,  and  make  you  more 
destinguished.  Trusting  to  hear  from  you  I  am  yours 

Respectfully. 

Henry  Clough 


